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Hlow Company Unions Are 
Formed 
I, 


at the last Catholic Conference on Industrial 
*blems, held in Detroit in July of this year, com- 
‘y unions came in for a considerable amount of 
‘ussion, and it may therefore be of interest to 
ders of Central-Blatt and Social Justice to know 
‘ttle something of the actual experience of rail- 
d employes in this connection, as suffered by 
mntenance of Way workers (the lowest paid 
-kmen in the United States) on various railroads. 
vould be impossible to properly outline the com- 
'y union outrages in one article, and if this pub- 
tion will be kind enough to permit it, a series of 
cles will follow this statement, taking up sep- 
ttely several railroads and.their company union 
duct. This article deals with the present efforts 
Maintenance of Way employes on the Erie Rail- 
d to establish an organization of their own choos- 
_and of the efforts of the Erie management to 
cé a company union upon its Maintenance of 
y employes. 
the first place it will be well to understand that 
pany unions are not established for the purpose 
providing employes with a form of industrial 
anization and representation that will enable them 
permit them to accomplish the things ordinarily 
ained through collective bargaining; but that, on 
‘other hand, company unions ate forced upon the 
bloyes for the purpose of preventing, or interfer- 
with, bona fide labor organizations, and to keep 
semployes from obtaining improvements in wages 
jorking conditions that the management is un- 
ng to grant. 
rt to the World War the employes in the Main- 
ace of Way Departments of railroads were 
i d their rights as American citizens to organize 
oin labor unions. There were a few exceptions 
is general rule. With the coming of Federal 
of railroads, Director General Wm. G. Mc- 
tied Order No. 8 permitting the employes to 
nd prohibiting discrimination as between 
and unorganized workmen. Subsequent 
industrial emancipation of Maintenance of 
kers this class of railway employes built 
nization international in scope, known as 
thood of Maintenance of Way Employes, 
; only after this international labor union 
for a number of years, demonstrating; 
to the employes in the improvement 
working conditions, that the railroad 


managements of this country first adopted the policy 
of promoting company unions. 


There is not a single record of any railroad man- 
agement sponsoring a labor organization of any 
character or description in the Maintenance of Way 
Department prior to the time that these employes 
had been freed by the Director General’s Order No. 
8 and voluntarily affiliated themselves with a labor 
union. There are many Maintenance of Way em- 
ployes who recall the past practices of management 
in discharging its employes for joining unions prior 
to governmental control, and it is a well-known fact 
(but one incapable of proof because of the secrecy 
which has always surrounded such practices) that 
men were blacklisted and persecuted for joining 
labor unions or advocating labor union principles. 
The Transportation Act of 1920, which became law 
on March Ist of that year, returned the carriers to 
private management and established the United 
States Railroad Labor Board. At that time the 
employes had been pressing their demands for in- 
creases and were suffering great hardships because 
of the tremendous increases in living costs and other 
conditions that had not been met by adequate ad- 
justments of wages. The first important decision 
of the United States Railroad Labor Board was its 
Decision No. 2, granting increases to various classes 
of railway workers, including Maintenance of Way 
employes. Immediately after the application of this 
decision the railroads of the country began their 
demands for a decrease, and shortly thereafter came 
the first efforts to prevent the employes’ voluntary 
organization. 


The railway managements undoubtedly realized 
that the employes had built up an organization that 
could not be promptly wiped out of existence and 
concluded therefore that, since they could not de-— 
stroy the labor unions, it would be best to try to con- _ 
trol them; therefore the beginning of the company 
union. 

If it were not for coercion and intimidation used 
by railroad officials, company unions could never be 
formed, and those already forced upon coerced and 
intimidated employes would fall to pieces over night. 
Every railroad official in the United States undoubt- 
edly realizes this to be an absolute fact. 

As an illustration of how company unions are 
forced upon the employes, let us take for example 
the typical Irish section foreman so generally found 
on the railroads. He has spent years on the rail- 
road as a water boy, section man, apprentice, and 
finally becomes a foreman. He has become trained 
and accustomed to this particular line of work that 
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can only be found on the railroads. His training 
and experience have not equipped him to do any 
other kind of work. He has reached the age when 
many industries would not employ him on account 
ef the age limit rule which has become so gen- 
eral. He has been married and been blessed with 
several children. His low wage, which at the pres- 
ent time is an average of $124.00 per month, has 
not permitted him to save anything. He is, so to 
speak, always just one pay day ahead of starvation. 
He probably lives in a company house and has never 
been able to buy a home. He has been under, and 
is well aware of, the iron-handed discipline and coer- 
cion heretofore practiced by many railroad officials. 
He recalls that prior to the World War and Fed- 
eral control of railroads he was not permitted to 
exercise his constitutional right as an American citi- 
zen and join a labor union. He recalls the violent 
opposition of railway managements to labor unions ; 
knows that the management was compelled by the 
government to permit their employes to organize 
and that managements are now free from this Fed- 
eral control that gave him these rights. He has un- 
doubtedly seen others “fired” for joining labor 
unions in the past, and through the iron-handed dis- 
cipline that previously prevailed he has become in- 
timidated into a realization of the fact that it does 
not pay to do anything the management does not 
approve of. He is approached by the officials un- 
der whom he works and is given to understand by 
hints, suggestions or demands, that he should be- 
come a member of the company union. At times 
he is promised favors if he joins, and threatened, 
either openly or by hints, if he does not join. He 
needs the job; realizes that it is the only work he 
has been trained in and knows that his wife and 
children will suffer hardships and hunger if his pay 
check stops. He gives up his membership in the 
real Brotherhood that he has joined voluntarily and 
becomes a member of the company union. 


The management then piously informs the world 
that he has cheerfully joined the company associa- 
tion, that no coercion was used and that he acted 
of his own free will. Is not this the kind of crime 
that cries out to Heaven for vengeance? Whether 
it is a crime or not, the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employes has found in its experience that 
it is the kind of industrial abuse that leads other- 
wise loyal American workers to look with favor 


upon the promises held out by the different kinds 


<< 


As a concrete illustration let us take the contro- 
 versy now existing on the Erie Railroad. During 
government control of railroads the Maintenance 
f Way employes on the Erie joined the Brother- 


covering work- 


‘ment. ‘This was a move by the carrier to escap 


Eastern district and appeared before the Lab« 


of undesirable “isms” that afflict the country at the | 
present time. : 


ies i 


—— 


several principles for the establishment of rules 
With Decision No. 119 before them the employe 
and management agreed upon certain rules and sen 
others, which could not be agreed upon, back to th 
Labor Board; and in Decision No. 501 the Labo 
Board decided the dispute on the rules that had no 
been settled in conference. In 1921 the Erie man 
agement violated its existing agreement by placin; 
its section employes and crossing watchmen unde 
contractors; in other words, it contracted out it 
work, thereafter contending that its men had bee 
removed from the jurisdiction of the Labor Boar 
and were not then covered by the existing agree 


its obligation of complying with the wage rates an 
rules set forth by a governmental tribunal, th 
United States Railroad Labor Board. This move 
ment created another dispute which was taken t 
the Board, and on September 8, 1922, the Boar 
rendered Decision No. 1218, deciding that the cor 
tracts entered into by the Erie were in violation ¢ 
the Transportation Act and directed that the en 
ployes be reinstated into the company’s service. — 

‘The carrier refused to abide by the decision of th 
Board, and in its Decision No. 2054 the Labe 
Board publicly cited the Erie for violation of # 
decisions, this being the only penalty the Board we 
empowered to impose. x 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Erie Railroa 
had flagrantly violated the Board’s previous dec 
sions, it later went along with other roads in th 


Board requesting decreases in wages. In oth 
words, when the carrier had something to gain | 
rushed to the Labor Board, and when the Board 
decisions were unfavorable to the employes tl 
carrier applied them, at the same time refusing 
apply decisions that did not suit the managem 


This autocratic conduct on the part of the 
management ultimately resulted in the destruc 
of the employes’ organization, and the workers 
that railroad were without the assistance of 
Brotherhood for several years. Early in 1926 ft 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes w 
requested by a large number of Maintenance | 
Way workers on the Erie to again establish t 
Brotherhood on that property. These employe 
sented the organization with signed certificat 
authority, granting the Brotherhood power to 
ceed with negotiations, and on September 8 
the selected chairman addressed a communic 
the Vice-President in Charge of Operation, requ 
ing aconference. This official, Mr. W. A. B 
being assigned at that time as an arbitrato 
Conductors’-Trainmen’s arbitration case in 
ern district, stated that it would be i 
grant the conference until he had 
c ties ¢< rt : ke ear 
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imagement has engaged in most amazing conduct 
‘their efforts to prevent the voluntary “organiza- 
1 of Maintenance of Way employes and in 
rts to drive the men into the company union that 
yy started when they found their employes en- 
vvoring to again join a real, bona fide, labor union. 
The Railway Labor Act now in effect provides in 
ttion 2, Paragraph III, that: 
‘Representatives, for the purposes of this Act, shall be 
ignated by the respective parties in such manner as may 
pprovided in their corporate organization or unincor- 
jated association, or by other means of collective action, 
aout interference, influence, or coercion exercised by 
ser party over the self-organization or designation of 
wesentatives by the other.” 
The extent to which this Federal law has been vio- 
ed may be noted by the following facts: 
On February 18, 1927, the Division Engineer, 
[D. Lakin, issued a notice to section foremen and 
ers, calling a meeting for Tuesday, February 22, 
be held in the Chamber of Commerce Hall at 
adville, Pennsylvania, “the object being that you 
fot your representatives, who will be able to con- 
with representatives of other divisions and form 
table rules, etc., governing the organization.” The 
ganization referred to was the proposed “Erie 
iimtenance of Way Association,’ a company 
ron, whereas requests from the employes were 
*n before the management, which clearly estab- 
aed the fact that the men desired affiliation with 
eeal labor union. It was while these requested 
iferences were being postponed that the manage- 
mt began its campaign for the formation of a 
mpany union. 
Then followed notices from the management call- 
their section foremen and bridge and building 
femen to meetings, one of which was held Feb- 
nry 20, 1927, in the division engineer’s office, 
sere further efforts to establish a company union 
pre made. Following this meeting the employes 
-o had been called in were taken to a restaurant, 
ere dinner was served at the expense of the Erie 
cent It must be clearly apparent that this 
nduct on the part of Erie officials constitutes in- 
ference and influence in the self-organization of 
sployes, all of which is contrary to the existing 
lilway Labor Act. 
On February 22, according to the statement of 
2 of the employes who had been placed on the 
mpany union committee, the Erie management 
jled its Maintenance of Way employes together at 
iferent points for the purpose of establishing its 
pany union. Different employes admitted that 
management had started and was promoting the 
pany union, and later, when interviewed, another 
of the employes stated that he was chairman 
1e committee, but that he was not in favor of the 


. L. E. KELLER, 
Statistician, Brotherhood of M. of W. E. 


ery innovation, that despises the old, is un- 
Ithy; everything new, that does not rest upon 
» old that is proven, is unfruitful and transient. 
a _ A@M. Weiss, O. P. 
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sterilization by Law 
TWe 
The Menace of Mental Defectives (1) 

The defense of the State’s right to sterilize 
human beings is based largely on the ground that 
the increasing number of mental defectives consti- 
tutes a grave menace to the welfare of the nation. 
Their contention is that by the growing number 
of mental defectives, both quantitatively and quali- 
tatively, the future welfare of the nation is very 
seriously menaced. 

It is alleged that all modern nations are travelling 
on the road to mental deterioration. ‘ By way of 
illustration it is asserted that in Italy within a ten- 
year period there was an increase of mental defec- 
tives as high as 24 per cent; within this same period 
the increase in Denmark was from 137 to 165 per 
100,000 of the population; and in the United States 
the increase ran as high as 400 per cent!). Since 
the mentally abnormal are more prolific than the 
mentally normal, the argument continues, the men- 
ace will. grow in geometric rather than arithmetic 
proportion as the years run on. 

As a consequence there is being brought about a 
qualitative deterioration of the stock of a nation. 
In proportion as the socially fit are reproducing 
themselves in a smaller ratio than the socially unfit, 
and in proportion as the latter mix more and 
more with the general population, the process 
of degeneration will go on at an ever-advancing 
pace. ‘The fate, therefore, of present-day nations 
may be what was the fate of the Assyrians, Per- 
sians, Greeks, and Romans, nations that once en- 
joyed a high degree of culture but now have prac- 
tically disappeared from all spheres of civilization, 
owing to a gradual process of deterioration which 
destroyed their racial fiber. Other results of de- 
generation are cited in the case of the Pullani in 
Syria, the Cagots in the Pyrenees, and the wander- 
ing gypsies. “Thus the question of an increasing 
qualitative degeneration of a people does not belong 
to the realm of phantasy but that of historical 
pact’) 

Alarmed by the large proportions which mental 
degeneracy has assumed eugenists advocating State 
action do not hesitate to speak of it as a flood- 
tide which is sweeping over the face of the earth, 
and in consequence are insisting with greater em- 
phasis than.ever before on the need of erecting 
impregnable levees against its devastating waters. 
Sterilization is the only effective barrier, they con- 
tend, against the menacing onsweep of racial de- 
terioration. 

Were the facts as alleged the situation would in- 
deed be serious. What are the facts? 

Tt can not be denied that more attention has been 
paid to the mentally incapacitated in late years 
than was given them a generation ago. As a re- 
sult institutional care has been expanded. The in- 


mates admitted to institutions for the mentally ab- 


normal have consequently increased in numbers. 
But certainly this does not justify the conclusion 


=) Mayer, op. cit., p. 9. 7) Mayer, op. cit., p. 11. 
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that therefore the number of mental defectives has 
grown faster than the general population. Yet such 
conclusions are drawn. Mayer, for instance, cites 
the fact that, according to the official report of the 
Public Welfare Department of Illinois, the number 
of inmates of institutions for the mentally dis- 
eased has grown from 600 per million of the popu- 
lation in 1880 to 2000 per million of the popula- 
tion in 1907. It might, of course, mean an increase 
of mental defectives much larger than the increase 
of the general population. However, it takes little 
to show that in 1880 much less was done institu- 
tionally for mental defectives than was done in 
1907, and certainly much less than is being done 
today with the great interest shown on every side 
in problems of experimental psychology, more spe- 
cifically in problems of psychiatry. 

With what care one must use statistics for the 
purpose of drawing conclusions may be seen from 
the following instance: In 1880 there were enumer- 
ated 183.3 patients with mental disease per 100,000 
of the population; of these only 81.6 per 100,000 
were in institutions for mental disease, while 101.7 
were outside of such institutions. In 1923 there 
were entimerated 245.0 per 100,000 of the popula- 
tion, and all of these received care in institutions 
for mental disease.?) Only one conclusion may be 
legitimately drawn from these figures, and that is 
this, that institutional care has been expanded in a 
very exceptional degree. It is pertinent to quote 
here what the Bureau of the Census says in a 
preliminary report on hospitals for mental disease 
in 30 States, just issued: “The extent to which 
public provision has been made for the treatment 
of mental diseases is perhaps best indicated by the 
number of patients present in the hospitals on a 
given date. In 30 States covered by this statement 
the number of mental patients under institutional 
care shows a steady increase, as indicated by the 
figures for the dates at the beginning and the end 
of the two most recent years for which data are 
available, which are as follows: January 1, 1922, 
156,454; January 1, 1923, 161,566; January 1, 
1926, 173,602; and January 1, 1927, 178,353. The 
number of stich patients under care per 100,000 of 
the general population increased from 218.5 on 
January 1, 1923, to 226.9 on January 1, 1927. For 
the most part, also, the figures for the individual 
states show increases.”*) 

In brief, “the number of admissions for a given 
state is affected, not only by the number of mental 
patients in the state, but also by such factors as 
the capacity of the hospitals in the state and the 
effectiveness of the local machinery for bringing 
mental cases under the care of the hospitals. Where 
a state shows a large increase in the number of 
first admissions, or in the number under care at 
a given date, the increase usually represents an 
expansion of the capacity or facilities of the insti- 
tution.”®) ee 

3) Patients in Hospitals for Mental Disease, p. 11. Bu- 
reau of Census, 1923. ee 
‘) Preliminary Report, Census of Institutions, 1926, Hos- 
pitals for Mental Disease in 30 States, Bureau of Census, 
September, 1927. °) Ibid, 


a aie “ abe 
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_data as collected in the institutions for mental 


These are conclusions drawn by experts whi 
know how to use the facts as presented in statisties 
This gives them the weight of authority. Th 
conclusions are drawn in an official report for mi 
purposes of propaganda. 

How unsafe are the conclusions drawn by th 
protagonists of legal sterilization may be seen fror 
a parallel instance. The number of patients & 
hospitals has incréased very much of late years 
the conclusion is, therefore, not justified that physi 
cal disease is on the increase; on the contrary it1 
known that physical disease and the general deat 
rate are decreasing. Similarly, the number 6 
women given care in maternity hospitals is increas 
ing from year to year; this does not justify th 
conclusion that more babies are being born; as 
matter of fact the birth rate is falling. 

That there may have been a slight increase’ i 
the number of mental defectives should not B 
denied. ‘The urban population has increased ra 
idly in the United States in the decade from 191 
to 1920; in cities the population increased durin 
this period 25.7 per cent, while the rural populatio 
increased but 5.4 per cent. Now, the greater @& 
actions of urban life, together with the great 
prevalence of venereal diseases and alcoholism, a1 
responsible for a great deal of insanity. But 
should be noted that this kind of mental disea 
is caused not by heredity but by environment, an 
hence does not enter into the question, since the a¢ 
vocates of legal sterilization seek only to stamp o 
hereditary mental deficiency. As an offset agat 
an increase of mental disease in urban cente 
there should be noted the small number of imm 
grants now coming to the United States. Amoi 
the immigrant population the rate of mental di 
ease is relatively high; the cause is to be seen j 
this that the immigrants are largely of an ag 
group in which the incidence of mental disease 
heaviest. For instance, the percentage of ment 
disease is largest in the age groups from 30 to 
years; this is true of the population as a whole. 
Whether the increase of the average length of 
is to be accounted as a factor entering into an i 
crease of mental disease is to be questioned. Th 


average length of life is brought about by a cutti 
down of the mortality rate among infants, this fa 
tor would be of little weight since the rate of i 
sanity among infants and children is very low. 
is only where life is lengthened at the other 
that the possibility of mental disease becor 
widened. But in such cases also hereditary ment 
disease is independent of an average lengther 
of life since the weak strains of heredity will m 
fest themselves in the earlier age groups. 


If it is unsafe to draw conclusions as to incr 
of the number of mentally unfit from the kr 


ease in 30 States, then certainly it is unwarrea 
to draw. such conclusions from the meager 


7 2 Rep. of Bur. of Census, 1923, p. 27. 
J Ibid., Pp. 14. . :j Pi : Te at 
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ailable regarding mental defectives outside of in- 
titutions. No statistics have ever been gathered 
1 the total number of mental defectives in all 
nrts of the United States. At the decennial census 
om 1850 to 1890 an attempt was made to enumer- 
pe all the insane, both in and outside of institutions. 
rf these attempts only the one of 1880 deserves 
be mentioned as a very comprehensive one; but 
en with respect to this one no one will pretend 
jat it in any wise approaches completeness. Any 
ssertion, consequently, as to the menacing growth 
“mental defectives must be accepted with a great 
eal of scepticism. The facts as known today do 
bt warrant the alarming statements as issued by 
se propagandists of legal sterilization. 

»Also in the matter of an abnormal fecundity of 
e mentally unfit have the proponents of eugenic 
perilization overreached themselves. ‘The state- 
pent of Professor J. A. Thomson is typical of as- 
ttions usually made by eugenists on this point: 
Ve have to face a more difficult problem when 
p2 consider the multiplication of the relatively fit. 
is, we suppose, true that these have now a better 
ance to survive and multiply than at any other 
och in the history of our race. Especially per- 
pps in Britain do the weeds tend to increase more 
spidly than the flowers.’*) Professor K. Pearson 
| his lecture on “The Scope and Importance to the 
ate of the Science of National Eugenics” does not 
esitate to speak of “a maximum fertility which is 
hached by the degenerate stocks.” 

Against these assertions one can place the fact 
nat certain groups of idiots are incapable of the act 
procreation and that most of the sexual degener- 
bes among the feeble-minded, if not all of them, 
e sterile. A. J. MurencH 


The Apostolate to Catholic 
Seafarers 
(Concluded) 


lIt is not the mission of the Apostleship of the 
ea to provide money or personnel to meet the 
»quirement of each port in Catholic sailor-service, 
it rather to give the needed impetus; to direct, 
vise and help. Any Catholic organization, author- 
2d by the local ecclesiastical authority, can or- 
lize services and administer them in the most 
mplete autonomy. Large-scale co-operation has 
me in this way from the St. Vincent de Paul 
oeiety, which is covering the work as regards ship- 
iting and Institutes in some 25 British ports at 
me and overseas, the greater number of which 
e started by direct communication with Head- 
iuarters. In the same way the Knights of the 
ross in Buenos Aires have taken up the cause, 
acing their fine Club at the service of the sailors, 
til such time as a Seamen’s Institute can be or- 
nized. And in Calcutta, where the Catholic As- 
»ciation of Bengal have formed an A. S. section 
administer Apostleship work, part of the Jesuit 
esbytery has been given over to serve as Institute 
: the sailors. The A. S. constitution permits of 


Thomson, J. A., Heredity, p. 528, 


co-operation with any approved Catholic body and 
secures complete autonomy for the local adminis- 
tration. 

Holland affords an excellent illustration of the 
operation of the “Apostolatus Maris,” as this move- 
ment is being named internationally. In 1923 Msgr. 
Callier, Bishop of Haarlem, asked the Capuchin 
Fathers in Rotterdam to interest themselves in the 
sailors. ‘They being unable, at the beginning, to 
visit ships, and there being no Institute in the port 
for our seamen, they issued a newspaper weekly, 
containing useful information for the men, and dis- 
tributed it to them through the shipping offices. 
Communication was at once established with A. S. 
Headquarters at Glasgow, and as a result Rotterdam 
became A. S. Regional Headquarters for Holland 
and Germany, and the newspaper Recht door Zee 
became the official organ of the movement, being en- 
larged and furnished with Apostleship news-items 
and articles in seven languages. This unique news- 
paper is now circulated to every known Catholic 
sailor-centre and to some 500 individuals in every 
part of the world, who are serving the cause in some 
special way. One hundred forty thousand copies 
were thus distributed during 1926. From the re- 
gional A. S. Headquarters at Rotterdam, centres of 
service have been established at Amsterdam and in 
Curacao, Dutch West Indies, the latter being known 
to members of the Central Verein through the liter- 
ature supplies asked for in the columns of Social 
Justice. 

Apostleship propaganda in Spain resulted re- 
cently in the work being taken in hand, with the 
sanction of the ecclesiastical and civil authorities, 
by an influential committee at Barcelona. An Insti- 
tute is being organized and membership cards and 
propaganda literature in Spanish have been printed, 
while steps are being taken to extend the “Aposto- 
lado del Mar” to Bilbao and other Spanish ports. 

It is impossible in brief space to detail the activi- 
ties of the Apostleship of the Sea, which are to be 
found in the “Apostolatus Maris” Review (apply 
the Secretary, A. S., 32 Hill St., Glasgow C3, Scot- 
land), but enough has been said, we hope, to demon- 
strate the need for this apostolate. Simply to state 
that such important ports as Baltimore, Newport 
News, Norfolk (Va.), Galveston, San Diego, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, San Pedro and Seattle, to — 
name only the larger American ports, have made 
no special provision for the thousands of Catholic 
seafarers who come to them from all parts of the 
world, is to indicate how urgent the need for action 
is in America. ‘The pioneer Institutes at New 


‘York, Boston, Philadelphia and New Orleans must 


also benefit from a revival of interest in their sea- 
faring brethren amongst American Catholics. 
Having stated the fact that there are only five 
Catholic Seamen’s Institutes in the United States, 
as against 126 under non-Catholic auspices in the 
same country, need we plead for help for the sailors 
because of the grave spiritual dangers which must 
beset them under these conditions? Catholic sailors 
are welcomed at all Institutes, but the majority of 
them shy at attending Protestant Institutes, where, 
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no matter how willing to help our non-Catholic 
friends may be, no adequate spiritual ministrations 
are possible. It is a commonplace experience 
amongst ship-visitors to find-Catholic sailors, who 
have not entered a Church for 15 and 20 years. God 
alone knows how many young Catholics, drifting 
aimlessly on shore-leave in ports far from home, 
have been caught up in the maelstrom of organized 
vice, which centers in the sailor-town sections of all 
the great ports. How could it be otherwise? Often 
prevented by the nature of their duties from at- 
tendance at Mass and the Sacraments for months 
at a time, and then thrust alone and unfriended, 
hungering for human companionship after the hard, 
dreary routine of life at sea, into some foreign 
town. .. Not long ago a sailor told the writer of an 
experience in a South American port in which, he 
said, no will-power of his own saved him but 
“surely the prayers of some good person, priest or 
nun, praying for sailors in temptation.” The “An- 
tinoe” epic of bravery and suffering stirred the 
heart of the civilized world to admiration and pity 
for the seafarers. ‘The spiritual perils in which 
they are constantly placed are still more deadly. 
Seafarers are a race apart. Their life makes them 
feel differently, think differently, suffer differently, 
run different dangers from landsmen. ‘They are, 
too,-apart because we, living inland, may seldom 
see them, seldom think of them, never help them. 
Afloat they may often go for months on end with- 
out being able to meet a friend. Many die and 
must be buried without a priest to bless so much 
as the water which receives their bodies. 


Recently the writer witnessed in France, at the 
first sea-apostolate Congress ever held, the beauti- 
ful ceremony of the Blessing of the Sea and of the 
Ships, and heard the De Profundis being chanted, 
the Last Post sounding out, across the waters, and 
he thought of the full daylight of which these 
things were but the dawning. Already had “Apos- 
tolatus Maris’? regained some part of the lost do- 
minion of the seas for the Church of Peter the 
Fisherman. One thought of the Church Maritime, 
with its great floating congregations passing from 
port to port, with Chaplains, Institutes, friends for 
the seafarers in each. One thought of the-glorious 
sea-ritual of the Church, as the special heritage of 
her seafaring children, used everywhere, sanctify- 
ing and blessing the labors of the simple-hearted 
men who follow the sea. Her history bound up 
with the exploits of the great Catholic shipmen, 
and today sending her ships into every port in the 
world, America with her twenty millions of Catho- 
lics will surely take a worthy part in helping to 

_tealize the ideals of this_international apostolate to 
Catholic seafarers. ; 

_ We cannot do better than conclude this article 
with another quotation from Cardinal Gasparri’s 
letter: “The Holy Father is pleased to invoke on 
it (the Apostleship) the choicest graces of Heaven 
and to bless with special paternal affection all those 
who, by their prayers, their offerings or their indi- 


vidual services, contribute to its final success for the 


greater glory of God and the spread of His Hoh 
Kingdom among souls.” 


ArtTHUR GANNON, 
General Secretary, A. S. 


The Sapiro Marketing Plan 
Why It Has Failed and Lessons from It 
if EP 


(Concluded ) 

One of the cardinal principles of the Sapird 
plan of marketing is pooling, as described in th 
first article in this series. If properly applied 
pooling is exceedingly fair and just. In som} 
kinds of marketing, strict justice can be done t 
all the members only by pooling. Let me illus) 
trate by reference to the marketing of hogs. 

In recent years, packers have been buying a) 
increasing proportion of their hogs direct fro 
farmers in the country. Unless farmers orga 
ize to sell to the packers collectively in the cou 
try as well as in the terminal markets, they ma 
lose all they have gained by co-operative ship 
ping and co-operative commission agencies 
Shipping associations should be held intact, an 
formed into groups for collective bargaining wit 
buyers. Then farmers should sell only throug 
their own_ organization. 

Now, direct buyers usually want hogs of a cei 
tain class. Buyers for Pacific Coast slaughterer 
who come into western Nebraska want ligh 
hogs. Farmers associations at their assemblin 
points can sort up their hogs to meet the d 
mands of buyers. But since some of the hog 
even of the same class will go to one market an 
some to another, at different prices probably, th 
fair way to handle hogs would be to pool them— 
for a period of a week or two weeks at 
time—and make equal returns per hundrec 
weight to all farmers who furnished the same clas 
of hogs during the pooling period. 

In the California Fruit Growers’ Exchang 
which is one of the most successful marketing 0} 
ganizations in this country, pooling is practic 
purely to equalize returns to growers, and is co 
fined to the local associations. A carload 
oranges shipped by a local association today mz 
strike a good market, while one shipped ne 
week may strike a poor market. The grower 
are not responsible for these variations. Poolin 
gives a just equalization of the returns. 

Since farmers’ marketing organizations, © 
matter how large, cannot hope to fix arbitrar 
prices, there is no object in striving for < 
embracing pools, such as Mr. Sapiro project 
In some cases, as among the citrus growe 
pooling may never need to be more than loc 
But in any event it should begin locally and 
expanded gradually. In applying it to the n 
keting of grain, for example, let the memb 
a farmers’ elevator association agree to pool 
grain and take the average price for the pc 
period. This is neighborly. It distribute 
risks and losses and gains equitably, To b 


: ee a 
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) this way, fits the new into the old without 
iring the old up by the roots. 
Unquestionably there is great advantage in 
me lines in extending pooling beyond the local 
sociations. In marketing grain, a larger pool 
nuld give the central selling agency control of 
sufficient volume to make contracts in advance 
id fill large orders from mills and exporters— 
mething that is not possible where the grain 
ibbles in from day to day on consignment. In 
oling of this kind, the contracts should run 
pm the growers to their local associations, 
id from the local associations to the central or- 
mization. This gives all the advantages of the 
matralized pools of the Sapiro type, and at the 
me time retains local autonomy and democratic 
wntrol. 

Contracts, of course, are a necessary part of 
ling. However, these contracts should be 
aighborly agreements, like the ones entered into 
Danish farmers, and not the highly-legalistic 
ntract of the Sapiro associations. Moreover, 
b2 signing of contracts should spring from a full 
velopment of the co-operative spirit, rather 
an from the efforts of high-pressure organizers. 


Another principle of the Sapiro plan is the non- 
oek, non-profit form of association. The non- 
eck form is well adapted to co-operative en- 
rprises that do not require capital. But where 
ppital is needed to provide facilities and oper- 
ng funds, the non-stock form of organization 
m hardly be considered superior to the share- 
pital form. Interest is paid on the capital used 
either case, and share-capital associations have 
2 advantage of being financially sounder and 
ore stable. So far as the non-profit feature is 
meerned, there is no profit in any truly co-oper- 
ive association, for if any profit or surplus-sav- 
= is accumulated, it is distributed as patronage 
vidends. 

If farmers cannot fix arbitrary prices on their 
boducts, how can they gain equality with the 
dustrial trusts and combinations, which ad- 
ttedly do have considerable price-fixing power? 
a equality be gained by any kind of co-oper- 
ive marketing alone? I most ceratinly do not 
ink so.. Farmers must co-operate as consumers 
| protect themselves against inefficiency and ex- 
ditation in the distribution of farm and house- 
1 equipment and supplies and against the ex- 
ions of the trusts. 

3inder twine affords a good illustration of the 
ency of co-operative buying. Members of the 
1ers Union in Nebraska annually use two to 
million pounds of twine that comes from 
pendent manufacturers through the Farmers 
n State Exchange. On this they save from 
t to 2 cents a pound, compared with trust 
in the territory. Furthermore, the trust 
in Nebraska are 1 cent to 2 cents a pound 


ve distribution. Hence Nebraska. farmers 
uy their twine co-operatively are making 
2 to 4 cents a pound. 


+ = 


han in other regions not affected by co- 


A grain binder purchased co-operatively 
through the Farmers Union State Exchange 
costs from $30 to $50 less than a binder pur- 
chased from the trust, and a six-foot mower $15 
less. Farmers are making great savings through 
co-operative buying in many other lines, includ- 
ing practically all kinds of farm equipment and 
farm and household supplies. 

Within the past year, Nebraska farmers have 
been organizing co-operative associations to sup- 
ply themselves with gasoline, kerosene, lubri- 
cating oils, and other petroleum products. The 
first of these associations saved their members as 
much as 7 to 8 cents a gallon on.gasoline, and 
40 to 50 cents a gallon on lubricating oils. In 
an attempt to forestall the co-operatives, private- 
profit distributors have reduced their prices. AI- 
though this has reduced the direct saving shown 
by the co-operatives, it has resulted in enormous 
savings to the people of the state. 


The local oil associations are forming a state- 
wide association for wholesale buying. A good 
refinery connection has been made through the 
Farmers Union .State Exchange. Ultimately, 
perhaps, these associations will own a refinery. 
Then the members of these associations will be 
protected against excessive tolls and private 
profit all the way from the oil wells to their 
own farms. 

As with co-operative marketing, it is not nec- 
essary that co-operative buying be all-embracing 
in order to yield results. When enough farmers 
combine their buying to give an efficient volume 
through a single agency, they can protect them- 
selves against an excessive number of middle- 
men, exorbitant tolls, and trust extortion in any 
line of goods they undertake to supply to them- 
selves. 

The subject of this series of articles is co-op- 
erative marketing, and particularly the Sapiro 
plan. Were I discussing the solution of the farm 
problem as a whole, I would devote a great deal 
more space to co-operative buying than I have done 
here. I have touched upon it only sufficiently to 
show that co-operative marketing is not enough. 
In order to attain any sort of parity, farmers 
must not only get more dollars, but make the 
dollars they get go farther. In gaining for farm- 


ers their rightful rewards, therefore, co-operative 


buying is fully as important as co-operative mar- 


keting. : 


Prost [Sh Herron, ae 
Editor of The Nebraska Union Farmer, 


Official organ of the Farmers’ Educational 
and Co-operative State Union of Nebraska, 


The term “good birth” is sometimes sneered 
at; and in so far as it has been diverted from its 
original meaning, it is perhaps the subject for a 
sneer. 
of a man that he was of good birth, that he had 
honorable and God-fearing ancestors. And that 
is a fine thing to be able to say of anyone. 

Antigonish Casket’ 


“A Po - i 


But originally it meant, when you said 


* 


av 


° 


Warder’s Review 


RiSay ee. 

Here is a question the author of “Timely and Un- 
timely Observations,” a feature column in the J/li- 
nois Miner, puts, which to ponder over and answer 
is the privilege of those who defend the present 
capitalistic system: 

“Why do people condemn the shiftless fellow who 
leaves a good job and never say a word about the 
shiftless job which leaves a good fellow?” 

R. s. v. p.! ye who feast with Dives! 


A Pope’s Provision for Rural Credit 

Providing for rural credit is not such a modern 
‘thing, after all. The latest volume of Baron von 
Pastor’s great work on the history of the Popes 
since the close of the Middle Ages—it is the twelfth 
—contains various important references to the ordi- 
nances of Paul V. (1605-1621) for the protection 
of agriculture. 

Among other things, the Pope instructed the pub- 
lic loan office (Monte di Pieta) in Rome to grant 
those engaged in agriculture in the territory sur- 
rounding the Eternal City, and several other dis- 
tricts in the Papal States, sums up to one thousand 
Scudi at two per cent. Since a Roman Scudo was 
worth about one dollar of our money, and since the 
purchasing power of money was from four to five 
times greater at the beginning of the 17th century 
than at present, the peasants in the Campagna, La- 
‘tium, etc., were able to obtain at a very low rate of 
interest sums which even at present would suffice 
to meet the demands of a greater part of the farmers 
of our country.’) 

Moreover, in some sections, especially the South, 
farmers are forced to pay as high as eight per cent 
for money, a rate of interest entirely out of propor- 
tion to the earning capacity of farm property and 
the rate of interest granted borrowers of a much 
less conservative type. 


'The Educative Value of Manual Labor 
The following remarkable words were written by 
Dudley Kidd in 1908 with reference to South 
African natives. But do they not apply with equal 
force to at least a certain percentage of~ whites? 
“While book education seems in too many cases 


i? fe to close the mind or to open it in a distorted 


shion,” he writes, “industrial work has an excel- 


periment with them. It is striking to notice how 
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with such physical things opens the mind. | 


bo work in'iron (I refer to the tribal | 20h Ute pe sore ateaid Bear Mount 
he Tee heats ee ~. | hole’ andthe worst place he has ev 
by far the most intelligent) ‘Their | duty, ne Noun Duce De as ever B 
ive akes them think.” | | 


out of the mining camps of that State; t 


_lieves. He has worked in Scotts Run and ot 


use of industrial training,” realize from actual ex 
perience the great importance of the training of th 
hand. In fact, Rev. B. Huss, Principal, St. Fran 
cis Native Training College, in one of a series 0 
articles on Psychology, printed in Umtetel, a pape 
published by the natives, declares that “some natiy 
children (who have enjoyed the advantages 9) 
manual training), are keen craftsmen,” and tha 
therefore, those interested in the education of nati V 
children would promote this kind of training sti 
more. 

Would it not be well to recast at least the cu. 
riculum of our rural schools, in order that hence 
forth children born on the farm may not be sul 
jected to the same kind of training which pedagog 
imbued with false doctrines have fostered ar 
which is reflected in the columns of our dailies an 
similar nutrimentum spiritus of the masses? 


Unscrupulously Conjuring a Calamity 


The importation of strikebreakers into an 
community should be considered a calamity, an 
those responsible should be put down as enemi 
to the common good. The least to be demande 
of them should be a guarantee for the good cor 
duct of the strikebreakers and that they wi 
not become a burden on the community, int 
which they have been called by an operato 
either while the strike is in progress, or after 1 
termination. § 

West Virginia has been cursed with a coi 
strike which has become chronic. Musso! in 
should enjoy reading the reports that have co 


would justify the claim, should he want 7 
raise it, that dictatorship was preferable to al 
archy. For anarchy it is that reigns in 
Virginia, and the operators, attempting to cr 
the organized mine workers, are chiefly respons 
ble for that condition. — ¥ 
Non-union mining camps at Bear Mountai’ 
W. Va., have been characterized as the wor 
“hell-holes” in that Commonwealth by the Sta 
police. Moreover, their opinion is borne out t 
the account of a raid conducted by members 
the police force on a number of camps, aft 
the better elements of the region mentione 
demanded a clean-up. The Grafton (W. Va.) 
tinel, in reporting the raid, says: 
“The mining section just over the Taylor coun 
Barbour county is without exception the most 
and lawless camp in the state, State Troop 


communities having unsavory reputations, b 
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eralism of the 19th century explains the toler- 
yon American communities have extended to this 
ious custom, permitting individual enterpreneurs 
ld corporations to dump on the community what 
i many cases consists of the riff-raff of the labor 


orld. 


Contemporary Opinion 


FPractical politicians know that Race and Re- 
vious Prejudices are always more of a deter- 
ining factor in getting votes than even the 
oral issues we hear so much about. 
P, H, CALLAHAN 
* * 

[Industrialism draws to its orbit the trained talents 

the country. For any design that promises 
creased industrial profits advisory intelligence 
*n furnish blueprints, political support, economic 
sstifications, moral approbation, missionary vindi- 
‘tion, military defense, and on occasion congres- 
onal whitewashing. Capital and labor are organ- 
ed to do business and can buy the brains necessary 

develop their jurisprudence. The farmers are 
organized, without great centralized economic 
ower, and handicapped in all the arts of plan- 
‘ng, executing, and defending, realistic and moral. 

* this keeps up for another hundred years at the 
resent rate, we shall pass the point now reached 
y England. More than nine-tenths of our peo- 
le will live in industrial cities, will depend upon 
née caprices and fluctuations of foreign trade for 
neir livelihood, while the cultivation of the soil 
rill pass mainly into the hands of colored races 
md white tenants. Cuares A. BEARD’) 

*x* * * 

What Mr. Tawney undertakes to do (in “Re- 
gion and the Rise of Capitalism,” recently pub- 
sshed) is to tell the story of the concomitant rise 
f the two greatest social phenomena of modern 
imes—Protestantism in the world of religion 
nd capitalism in the world of industry, and to 
how, primarily, the influence of the latter upon 
he former. The net result of the whole period 
.S we now see, was, on the one hand, “the isola- 
ion of economic aims as a specialized object of 
concentrated and systematic effort, the erection 
»£ economic criteria into an independent and au- 
horitative standard of social expediency,’ and 
-orrespondingly, on the other hand, “the contrac- 
ion of the territory within which the spirit of re- 
igion was conceived to run.” Religion, in other 
ords, was thrust aside by the overpowering 1n- 
uence of an immoral industrial system which 
roposed to go its own way, reap its profit and 
1avoc, without let or hindrance. “Religion,” says 

author, “has been converted from the key- 
t a which holds together the social edifice into 
ne department within it, and the idea of a rule 
f right is replaced by economic expediency as 
e arbiter of policy and the criterion of conduct. 


) Pormerly Professor Politics, Columbia University. 
5m an address delivered at the Institute of Politics at 
illiamstown. ~ 


No more amazing and disastrous event has taken 
place since the death of Jesus than this. 
Joun Haynes Houmes, in Unity 
* Ok 

Much comment (and favorable comment) on 
Family Endowment rests on the assumption that 
the matter is merely one of a more equitable read- 
justment of income within various industries; that 
the matter begins ‘there, and may end there. ‘There 
could not be a profounder illusion. Not only are 
the various attractive half-way houses uninhabi- 
table, but those who are most in earnest—the ap- 
pointed leaders of the excursion—have no intention 
of stopping there. In any discussion of Family 
Endowment it is desirable that it should be consid- 
ered in its true light. It is a scheme whereby all 
children are to the full extent to be made a charge 
on the community, to the complete relief of the 
parents. And with the children the wives must 
also go. It is true that in the literature on the 
subject the wives figure more prominently in the 
general arguments than in the concrete proposals 
made. But, indeed, The Disinherited Family is 
merely much sound and fury, if it does not result 
in wives’ allowances as well as children’s allow- 
ances. Family Endowment, in short, is a scheme 
for the nationalization of children and married 
women. ALEXANDER GRAY 


in Family Endowment’) 
* OK OK 


No one can read the literature of Bolshevism 
without the sense that its doctrine of predestina- 
tion is one of the secrets of its success; no one 
fights so well as the man who has assurance of his 
ultimate triumph. ‘hat certainly produces in its 
possessors the temperament of the fanatic. They 
know so surely the rightness of their end that 
they feel morally entitled to use all means for 
its accomplishment. 

It is this assurance that they have the truth 
(and, with it, the future) on their side which makes 
the Bolsheviks so impatient of, and so intolerant to, 
criticism and dissent. Like all the great spiritual 
fanatics of history, they cannot help but equate 
disagreement with sin. The followers of Mahomet, 
the Ironsides of Cromwell, the Calvinists at Geneva, 
had the same sublime self-confidence and audacity. 
Like the Inquisitor in Mr. Shaw’s Saint Joan, they 
regret the duty of persecution; but they have no 
shred of doubt of its absolute necessity. Mistakes 
are capable of pardon, but not intellectual error, 


- since the truth is there if men will only make the 


effort to perceive it. Any body of men with kindred 


.ideas will be driven to sacrifice democracy and 


toleration to a creed that possesses a dictatorship 
to enforce it. : 

This, it should be added, is said by way of ex- 
planation and not of apology. ob. 
= Wee Harotp J. Laskrt, Communism?) 

1) A Critical Analysis, London, 1927, pp. 77-78. This 
interesting study of a question to which our publication 
has devoted some space in the course of the last few years, 
is worthy of serious consideration. We shall return to it 
occasionally. Lae ms 

2) A volume recently published. Laski is connected with 
the London School of Economics and Political Science. 
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SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC ACTION 
The committee entrusted with the preparations 
for the founding of an International Association 
of Catholic Workingmen’s Societies met at Herrlin, 
in Holland, on October 6, and decided to approach 
the existing Federations of Catholic Workingmen’s 
Societies for an expression of their opinion, whether 
they are in accord with the proposed International. 
The meeting voted to hold a Congress at Cologne dur- 
ing the second week of July of the coming year. This 
Congress is to adopt a constitution and to develop the 
program of the new International Federation. The Secre- 

tariate has been transferred to Utrecht. 


“The Part That Irish Catholics’ Labor Organiza- 
tions Should Play in the Labor Movement,” was the 
subject of an address delivered by Fr. A. Wins- 
borough, of St. David’s Cathedral, Cardiff, Wales, 
under the auspices of the Cardiff Irish Labor 
League, on September 18, at St. David’s Hall. 


The Irish Labor League, he said, was a unique organiza- 
tion in that they were all comrades with similar aims, and 
as stich could confer real benefit upon the Labor Movement. 
They could present the Catholic view of social problems 
and their reform, and not allow themselves to be exploited 
politically. It was their duty as Irishmen and Catholics, 
he said, to do so, and if they failed, they failed in their 


duty. 


A Home, intended chiefly for discharged male 
prisoners, and to be known as the “Frederic Ozanam 
Hostel,” was opened in Liverpool by the Archbishop 
of that See. It will be conducted by Brothers of 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. His Grace ap- 
pealed to the Brothers visiting the prisons not to be 
discouraged ; to remember always the words, “I was 
in prison and you visited me.” ‘They might not be 
very successful, but, if they were not successful at 
all, they were engaged in a meritorious work, and 
that work he blessed. 


Following the Archbishop Msgr, Pinnington declared he 
had had many opportunities of realizing how necessary 
such an institution was, and he was pleased that it had 
come. While Colonel Rich, as Governor of Walton Prison, 


saw the need for the Brothers’ efforts, which he believed 


i 


_ would be fruitful of good. 


CHRISTIAN TRADES UNIONS | 

At St. Gall, in Switzerland, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Christian Trades Union International 
ret on October 5 and 6, Jos. Scherrer, member of 


hae 


stian Trades Unions of Belgium, Ger- 
e, Holland, Austria, ‘Switzerland and: 
epresented. 
nternational 

e 1ex: 


an atmosphere entirely free from bacteria and carbo 


National Assembly, acting as Chairman. 


_ HYGIENE % 

At the International Optical Conference, at Balliv 
College, Oxford, on September 16, Mr. R. Sinclai 
of London, said he had found in some occupatior 
that men and women were afraid to wear glass¢ 
when the foreman was about because the employei 
looked upon glasses as a sign of failing efficiency. 

In an address on “Eyesight and Industrial Efficiency,” M 
R. C, Raphael, of the National Institute of Industrial Ps; 
chology, said there was no doubt that a large number ¢ 
accidents in industry, attributed to -“carelessness,” we! 
directly due to uncorrected ophthalmic defects. The apatk 
of many British employers towards the question was fi 
markable. Statistics showed that the percentage of defe 
tive vision was highest among the very workers who he 
the greatest need of good vision. The frequency of defe 
tive vision among the general industrial population appear 
to be between 50 per cent and 60 per cent, and the bearii 
of all this upon general accident risk in factories could m 
be over-emphasized. A thorough and systematic applicatic 
of optical science in industry would save an enormot 
wastage of efficiency and nervous energy. 

Mr. A. Upson, of the National Council for the Preser 
tion of Eyesight, said that modern conditions demanded 
persistently close use of the eyes, which aggravated defect 
In Great Britain’s population of between 40 and 50 million 
it was estimated there were about 15,000,000 with defectiy 
vision. 5: 

A report on the physical effects of a recent vis 
to the Swiss Alps of five pitboys from the Sherwoo 
Colliery, Mansfield, Notts (England), has been mad 
by the Mansfield Medical Officer, and the result 
were published September 21. The boys 14, 1] 
and 16 years of age, were, previous to their stal 
in Switzerland, engaged as screen workers, tram 
mers, and pony drivers in the mine. Examinatio 
showed increases in weight varying from 2 poun 
to over 17 pounds, increases in height, in one. 
of an inch, and increases in chest measurement. 
test, which lasted a fortnight, was undertake 
Griesalp, Kiental, Switzerland, by Lieuten 
Colonel G. _S. Hutchison, on behalf of the 
Health Society, the Sunlight League, and the 
tional Institute of Industrial Psychology. 
Colonel Hutchison states that he does not suppose the 
such developments are due alone to exposure to the ac 
rays of the sun. Other factors, such as a high alti 
quickening the blood rate, the stimulation obtained f 
cold, change of diet to that of the best character 


and a holiday with active exercises stretching all 
contribute very considerably to any results wh 
seen. There appears to be a wealth of evidenc 
that it is the Alpine sun’s actinic-rays which a 


degree responsible for the results. 
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mmber of men which indicate that the attention 
icessary to assure a solution is being turned in that 
ection. 


Virtually to the same end are the findings of a survey 
yong 38 large American corporations just completed by 

Farmers Loan & Trust Company of New York City. 
-e report concludes that overproduction (?) has become 
most serious problem in American industry, and that it 
1 be solved only by the development of wider markets 
d more efficient distribution. It is the conviction of 
mes H. Perkins, President of the Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
mmpany, that in light of the speed with which modern 
oduction is outdistancing the growth of population, 
‘blic consumption must increase proportionately to main- 
n stabilized industry. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES 

(The Safety in Mines Research Board of Great 
citain has published the results of a research 1n- 
rrtaken to discover to what extent the glowing 
mgsten filament of a two-volt miners’ electric 
mp bulb might constitute a source of danger in 
‘coal mine by reason of its possible ability to cause 
-e ignition of mixtures of fire-damp and air. The 
ssearch is described in Paper No. 36, “The Igni- 
pn of Gases by Hot Wires,” by W. C. F. Shep- 
erd and R. V. Wheeler. 


(The main conclusion drawn from the experiments is 
at a wide range of mixtures of methane and air can be 
nited by the glowing filament of a miner’s electric lamp. 
| blow which is capable of fracturing the thick protecting 
ass with which the lamp is fitted will nearly always 
multaneously wreck the bulb and filament, but instances 
-e known of an accident to the lamp breaking the pro- 
cting glass and leaving the filament intact and exposed 

the surrounding atmosphere. Experiments were made 
‘th straight wires of platinum and tungsten to determine 
nether it was possible so to proportion the filaments of 
volt lamp-bulbs that they could not cause the ignition 
’firedamp. It was found that if a platinum wire were 
ss than 0-Imm. in diameter it would always fuse when 
i: electric current was passed through it without causing 
-e ignition of firedamp. With fine tungsten wires, on the 
‘her hand, the metal burnt rapidly in-air, giving a small 
ume which always ignited firedamp. It is therefore rec- 
mmended as a wise precaution to incorporate in the de- 
en of a miner’s electric hand lamp an automatic device 
. break the electric circuit as soon as the outer protecting 
ass is broken. 


CO-OPERATIVE ENDEAVORS 

Co-operative advertising by individual bakers in 
ie United States was advocated by Michael Hoff- 
nan, President of the Associated Bakers of Amer- 
a, at the annual convention, held at Cincinnati 
uring the second week of October. 
Mr. Hoffman stressed that the individual baker has little 
r no opportunity to purchase and use expensive space 1n 
rge daily newspapers which is used extensively by their 
npetitors, the large companies. He believed the organi- 
n of groups of bakers for co-operative advertising 
a needed step. 


Organized coal miners in the State of Illinois 
successfully operated co-operative funeral as- 
tions in a number of mining communities. John 
Jair, Secretary of Local Union No. 730, United 
Workers of America, who is also Secretary 
Union Funeral Association of Gillespie, Iil.,” 
: ubmitted the following report to the Canadian 


get into the business was the 


we had to 
oe ~~. Se 


porting these products to Germany. The machine — 
eT ; age 


high cost of dying (not living) and the gradual increase 
of funerals. In going over our old records, of funeral 
bills paid by our local union, I see caskets cost from 
$60.00 to $100.00, with other funeral supplies in accord, 
but funerals began to increase from about 1916 until the 
present time.’ It is claimed for that co-operative funeral 
undertaking society that it has reduced the cost of funerals 
one-third. ‘I can only recollect,’ says Mr. McNair, ‘two 
of our members being buried in a walnut or oak casket 
before this association started business. These caskets 
cost $450.00, which we sell for $260.00; steel vault from 
the private undertaker, $125.00; Union Funeral Associa- 
tion, $82; metallic casket from the private undertaker. 
$444.00; from the Union Association, $260.00. Today we 
sell more oak, walnut and metallic caskets than the reg- 
ular gray cloth covered casket, which was the only article 
the miner could afford at that time. Today we supply a 
gray covered (cloth) casket for $150.00 to $175.00, while 
the private undertaker charges from $200.00 to $300.00, 
but since this association has gone into business I can see 
a cut in his prices,’” 


CORRUPT PRACTICES 


The former chairman of the Special Committee 
on Bankrupt Practices of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Henry Deutsch, attorney, of Minneapo- 
lis, declares practices that are at least unethical, and 
generally questionable, to be still going on all over 
the country in the settlement of insolvency and 
bankruptcy cases. During the course of the investi- 
gation conducted by that Association it was learned 
that at least 7 per cent of all bankruptcy petitions 
filed were done so with fraudulent intent. 


Mr. Deutsch, who continued his research after the com- 
mittee had concluded its work, found that the majority of 
bankruptcy frauds were perpetrated by lawyers who, from 
the ranks of bill collectors and process servers, had, through 
various channels obtained to sufficient knowledge of the 
law to be admitted to practice but who, instead of engaging 
in the practice of law from its technical and professional 
standpoint, looked upon it rather as a means of opening 
business avenues to them in which they traded upon the 
misfortunes of harassed debtors, using their knowledge of 
law as applied in such cases, for the purpose of intimidation, 
subsequent control of the delinquent one’s business, and 
the final enrichment of their own purses to the ruination 
of their clients. 

In these practices, says Mr. Deutsch, they were aided and 
abetted by unscrupulous clerks of courts, lenient referees 
in bankruptcy or even judges on the bench. 


TRUSTS AND COMBINES 

At its meeting of September 26-28 held at Luxem- 
burg, the Continental Steel Entente decided to main- 
tain its current production quotas (which are at the 
rate of 29,287,000 metric tons per year) over the 
last quarter of the current year, and agreed to reduce 
to $1 per ton the German penalty on overproduction 
of steel for home consumption in excess of the 72 
per cent of the total quota allocated for that trade. 
The problem of the admission of Poland still re- 
mains undecided, with the Entente offering an an- 
nual export contingent of 300,000 tons and Poland 
demanding a contingent of 500,000 tons—the latter 
also objecting to the proposal of any restriction upon _ 
production. 


The meeting also failed to accomplish the institution of | 
the projected sales comptoir for beams and other semi-_ 
finished products, though progress was made with Belgium — 
waiving its claim for an increase of 30,000 tons in its export 
quota when Germany agreed to cede to Belgium 20,000 t 
of its quota in return for Belgium’s agreeing to stop 
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cartel adjourned without final signatures being placed on 
the accord. 


LUXURY 

A remarkable expansion has occurred in the fur 
industry in the United States during recent years, 
as evidenced by the census figures of production, and 
also by the importation of raw furs. The value of 
products of the fur-goods industry in 1914 is given 
by the Bureau of Census as $43,633,000, whereas the 
latest figures available for 1925 show a production 
valued at $254,266,000. These figures are not 
exactly comparable owing to changes in classifica- 
tion of individual establishments, but they neverthe- 
less indicate the market expansion in the industry. 

Even more pronounced has been the growth of the fur 
dressing and dyeing trade in this period. The value of 
the production in this branch rose from $2,875,000 in 1914 
to $25,423,000 in 1925. The imports of dressed and un- 
dressed furs into the United States during 1926 totaled 


$110,000,000 in value and ranked sixth among the import 
commodities, 


PUBLIC HEALTH 

A much-neglected subject of private and public 
hygiene is to receive special attention from the 
N. Y. Commission on Ventilation, reorganized 
about a year ago in order that there might be some 
disinterested group of scientific standing to main- 
tain a Bureau of Information and to conduct fur- 
ther .investigations on the technical, legal and eco- 
nomic aspects of the problem of school ventilation. 
The Milbank Memorial Fund, which provided the 
money for its initial work, is financing the present 
program. 

This Commission is the successor of the N. Y. State 
Commission on Ventilation, which carried on intensive 
laboratory investigations and studies in ventilation in some 


of the public schools of New York City from 1913 to 
1917, the results of which were published in 1923, 


CHAIN STORES 

Total sales of the 15 leading chain store sys- 
tems of the country for the first nine months of 
1927 passed the half billion dollar mark for the 
first time in history, according to a compilation of 
George H. Burr & Co., specialists in chain store 
securities. 

Sales for the period totaled $502,277,426 compared with 
$432,109,809, an increase of $70,167,617, or 16.2 per cent 
over the first nine months of 1926, the previous record. 
Sales for the 15 chains for September totaled $62,311,756 
compared with $53,806,188 for September, 1926, an increase 
of $8,505,568, or 15.8 per cent. 

The J. C. Penney Company again lead’all other chains 
in point of dollar gain with an increase of $3,112,840 over 
September, 1926, and an increase of $22,830,169 over the 
first nine months of 1926. J. J. Newberry Company and 
Neisner Brothers, Inc., again led all other chains in point 
of percentage gain with increases of 51.28 per cent and 
42.7 per cent, respectively, for September. 

es 


HOUSING 

A remarkable decision has been made by the Gov- 
ernment of Chile: All houses for workers declared 
sanitary under the provisions of Law No. 1838 of 
February 20, 1906, shall be exempt from munici- 
pal and Government taxes for 25 years provided 
that the rent therefrom does not exceed 150 pesos 
and the value 15,000 pesos; that houses declared 
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_ miners only. | 


sanitary under Law No. 2714 shall enjoy the sar 
exemption for five years; that half the real estai 
tax may be remitted on dwellings which in th 
future may be declared sanitary, provided the rer 
is not over 80 pesos; and that sanitary dwelling 
the rent of which has been fixed by the Housin' 
Court, shall be exempt from all municipal or Goy 
ernment taxes, provided that the owners obtain an 
show annually the respective certificate from th 
Housing Court. 


CREDIT BUYING 
Delving into installment selling price policies, th 
Chicago Better Business Bureau reports that its ir 
vestigations have shown “confidence-destroyin 
practices existing in many cases.” Its report says 
“Regardless of the policy used, the Bureau after 
survey of the situation believes that the greates 
confidence-building advertising is that which ne 
only is accurate but which provides the reader wit 
full information on the actual price charged. 
“Extended credit costs money. The average custome 
realizes this, yet it is not uncommon for advertisements t 
definitely state ‘Buy on credit at cash prices.’ The carryin 
costs of long time payments and poor credit risks must 
allowed for by an increased price. There can be no camot 
flaging this.” 
RURAL EDUCATION 
According to the Antigonish (Nova Scotia 
Casket a standing committee, appointed some month 
ago with instructions to collaborate with the Supe 
intendent of Education in the matter of rural educa 
tion, has now passed three resolutions to the effect: 
_ (1) That rural teachers should have special training in 
interpretation and handling of rural problems—such trai 
ing to include a knowledge of agricultural science, hom 
economics, social activities, and the organization of rurz 
community life; (2) that the rural curriculum should 
so modified that a fair portion of school work be based o 
rural life activities; (3) that school grounds be sufficien 


large to provide ample facilities for supervised play (abot 
two acres). 


GROUP INSURANCE ; 

The report of the Committee on Labor Banks a 
Insurance, adopted by the 64th Annual Conventio: 
of the New York State Federation of Labor at Syra 


cuse, on August 24, contains the following recom 
mendation : 


“In the matter of insurance we would call the attentio 
of all delegates to the practical and helpful features o 
group insurance now permissible by law for labor unio 
groups in this State, which possibility was brought abou 
by the recent amendment of the State Insurance Laws. I 
this manner the activities and practices of many empl 
in binding their employes to their employ by prov 
such group insurance can be minimized or overcome.” 


OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 


partment of Mines and Mining in Pomeroy, i; 
sonville, Chancey, Glouster and Nelson, a 
Ohio, to teach both the practice and theory 


‘mining. : 

E. J. Hemskill, formerly of Illinois, will have cha 
the classes, which are limited to 40 each and are o 
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Das osterreichische Problem. 

| Ill 

Das Kulturkampf-Problem in Osterreich, 
“s ist peinlich, aber deshalb nicht minder noth- 
ndig, festzustellen, dass die berufene politische 
+tretung des katholischen Volkes, die christlich- 
jale Partei, die in zahem Bruderkampf die 
aerzeit herrschende katholisch-konservative Rich- 
»g¢ verdrangt hat, den Problemen, die Osterreich 
te stellt, nichts weniger denn gewachsen ist. 

Personlichkeit Ignaz Seipels ausgenommen 
‘richt es der Partei durchaus an der nothigen 
hl von Charakteren und ethischen Qualitaten, 
- an politischen Talenten; Seipel aber kommt 
ht aus der Schule der Partei, er ist nicht der 
hiler und Erbe Karl Luegers, so viel Ver- 
ndtes beide Persénlichkeiten haben—er ist der 
misch-katholische Priester und Moraltheologe 
uitischer Richtung auch als Politiker; dieser 
wracter indelibilis involviert seine sittliche Starke 
‘sO wie seine politische Schwache, er ist ebenso 
Wurzel seiner Personlichkeitswirkung wie die 
Ischeibe des Hasses und des Spottes der Gegner. 
ist peinlich, sagte ich, dass die christlichsoziale 
tei den Osterreichischen Problemen nicht ge- 
chsen ist, dass das Prinzip der Opportunitat ihre 
litik vollkommen verwirrt hat, ja dass diesem 
inzip, das nicht mit politischer Klugheit ver- 
chselt werden darf, auch der Theologe Seipel, 
tt letzte Grenzen zu wahren, durch ein schola- 
sches, in der Politik entscheidender Zeiten aber 
chst unangebrachtes ‘“Sowohl-als-auch,” ein 
iges Diplomatisieren statt Grundsatzvertreten 
1e Nahrung bietet. 
Das Programm fiir das Land, das die Christ- 
asozialen in erster Linie zu vertreten berufen 
ren, ist noch nicht formuliert, das Programm ftir 
: Stadt, das einzig mogliche im gegenwartigen 
oment, derzeit von den Sozialdemokraten ver- 
shten, wird seit Jahren in praktischer, zielfiihren- 
- Thatigkeit verwirklicht mit bereits sichtbarer 
irkung fiir das Land; das ist der nackte Thatbe- 
nd, wie ihn die konservative Einstellung, welche 
» Schule Karl Vogelsangs lehrt, restlos bekennen 
s; es ist bedauerlich, dass die christlichsoziale 
ei, die Partei Luegers, des Freundes und 
ilers von Vogelsang, sich in eine Politik hinein- 
schen liess, die sozialpolitisch weit hinter der 
emokratie, die das kommunale Programm 
_zeitgemass fortsetzt, zuriickbleibt. Diese 


te 


en, zuerst einmal von der Thatsache ab, dass 
inerzeit christlichsoziale wie die gegenwartig 


us war rsp. ist ohne parallelen sozialen 
tandischer Basis, was allein den Sozial- 
nd rechtfertigen und 


i 


egen den K 


pitalismus nehmen 


it Kult 


Hung sieht, wie hier expressis verbis zu - 
okratische Kommunalpolitik kommunaler _ 


ihm den Charakter | 


kampfzielen verquickt ist, rsp. die kulturkampf- 
erische Tendenz dieser Partei lediglich durch die 
Existenz der Gegenpartei paralysiert wird. 

Dass freilich innerhalb des durch diese Ein- 
schrankungen gezogenen Rahmens die Sozialdemo- 
kraten sozialpolitisch den Bediirfnissen der Zeit 
besser entsprechen als die Christlichsozialen, kann 
und soll nicht geleugnet werden; Schuld daran 
tragen nicht so sehr die religidsen und kulturellen 
Gegensatze zwischen beiden Lagern, die von der 
“antimarxistischen Einheitsfront” durchaus zuriick- 
gestellt werden (primum vivere, deinde philoso- 
phari!) und die selbst von der Sozialdemokratie 
im Moment nur als Riposte gegen die Bedrohung 
ihrer sozialen Position in den Vordergrund gescho- 
ben werden—sondern eine Einstellung der “Biirger- 
lichen,” die in der Sicherung des primitiven Legal- 
besitzes das Hochste sieht, in der Wahrung von 
formalen Eigenthumsrechten um jeden Preis, selbst 
wenn dieselben in ihren Wirkungen schwerste 
Nachtheile ftir breiteste Bevolkerungsschichten 
bedeuten, und wenn daher ein Nothrecht der Staats- 
gewalt Ejingriffe berechtigt und _ sittlich . erlaubt 
macht. “Christlichsozial” in der tiefsten Bedeutung 
des Wortes ware heute nicht so sehr die Vertheidi- 
gung des Besitzes in negativer Form, so sehr Besitz 
ein soziologisches Postulat ist (gegeniiber der 
Proletarisierungstheorie der Sozialdemokratie!), als 
vielmehr die Predigt, die dem Besitz um Gottes und 
der Nachsten willen Opfer nahelegt, nicht damit 
daraus die Besitzlosigkeit Aller sich ergebe, wie der 
orthodoxe Sozialismus will, sondern der bescheidene, 
aber zureichende und sichere Besitz moglichst Vie- 
ler. Diesem Ziel aber strebt der Sozialismus, der den 


Nothwendigkeiten der Gegenwart gerecht wird,’ 


auch wenn er das Ziel selbst nicht kennt und nicht 
verfolgt, und daher neben den sozialistischen Mass- 
nahmen keinen familialen, standischen Neubau 
vorbereitet, dennoch weit eher zu als ein Kapitalis- 
mus, der sich in der Vertheidigung des noch vor- 
handenen Besitzes erschopft, um schliesslich noth- 
wendigerweise an dieser in sich aussichtslosen, de- 
fensiven Einstellung Schiffbruch zu erleiden. Denn 
nicht um die Vergangenheit und die noch Besit- 


zenden, sondern um die Zukunft und die heute nicht — 


mehr Besitzenden, die Masse des Volkes, handelt 
es sich im Grunde! : 

Der Grund des Versagens der Christlichsozialen 
ist freilich nicht so sehr ein staats- denn ein 
kirchenpolitisches Problem. Wahrend die Oster- 


reichische Kirche noch immer Macht hat tiber die © 


Geister des Bauernvolkes, entziehen sich ihr mehr 
und mehr die breiten Massen des Volkes in den 
Stadtbezirken—beides freilich primar durchaus 
nicht infolge grdésserer und geringerer religidser 


Neigung der landlichen oder stadtischen Bevol-_ 
kerung—letztere zeigt im Gegentheil, selbst in den | 


nichtkatholischen Kreisen, einen starkeren Zug hin 
zur Religion—sondern beides offenkundig infoige 
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die Stadt der Kirche den Riicken kehrte, das Land 
hingegen ihr treu blieb; denn dieses si¢ht in ihr die 
Partei und Weltanschauung des Besitzschutzes, jene 
aber die des Kampfes gegen die Naturrechte der 
Besitzlosen. Das ist die Tragik der Osterreichischen 
Kirche (wie w eit sonstige Lander ee dasselbe 
Bild zeigen, sei hier dahingestellt), dass die Partei 
ihr den Weg verrammelt zu den Seelen des Prole- 
tariats, dass dieses die Kirche nur mehr kennen lernt 
in geistlichen Parteiftthrern, Landeshauptleuten 
und Ministern, nicht mehr in Priestern, Seelsorgern, 
Christustragern,—dazu in geistlichen Politikern, 
deren Progr amm nicht die Hilfe fiir die Schwachen 
und Enterbten bedeutet, sondern Schutz der Starken 
und im Besitz der Erdengiiter Satten, und dass 
selbst die Bauernschaft, die der Kirche treu ist, 
dieselbe nicht so sehr betrachtet als die Erzieherin 
zu einem neuen Lebensstil und zu einer sittlichen 
Formung der Welt und des Berufslebens, sondern 
als die Hiterin der Besitzinteressen derer, die noch 
etwas haben, denen gegentber, die nichts mehr 


haben. ‘ 


Diese Lage erklart erst das Gsterreichische Kul- 
turkampfproblem, das ebenfalls weit wber die 
Grenzen Osterreichs hinaus seine symptomatische 
Bedeutung hat; nur das Equilibre der beiden grossen 
Parteien hat bisher das Losbrechen des offenen Kul- 
turkampfes in Osterreich verhindert. Dass fur den 
konServativ Denkenden die katholische Auffassung 
der Kirchen-, Ehe- und Schulfragen und der dies- 
beziiglichen Gesetzgebung im Staate, wie sie dem 
Liberalismus der 60er wind 7Oer Jahre gegenuber 
vertreten wurde, die soziologisch richtige ist, steht 
fest; desgleichen, dass der Obrigkeitsstaat, der in 
einer ftirstlichen, dem Staate transzendenten Auto- 
ritat wurzelt, das Recht hat, eine der katholischen 
Lehre entsprechende Gesetzgebung zu schaffen und 
zu sichern eventuell gegen den Willen einer 
Mehrheit der Unterthanen, vorausgesetzt, dass dieser 
Staat den Willen und die Kraft hat diesen entge- 
genstehenden Willen der Mehrheit nicht blos mit 
Zwangsmitteln zu brechen, sondern vielmehr zu 
erziehen, zu beeinflussen, in ein besseres und rei- 
neres Wollen zu verwandeln. Der Volksstaat hin- 
gegen hat dieses Recht zweifellos nicht; er kann 
nicht einer starken Halfte oder gar Mehrheit der 
Bevolkerung, die sich eine kirchenfeindliche Ehe- 
und Schulgesetzgebung einbildet, gewiss infolge 
geistiger Verrirung, wenn auch kaum immer ledig- 
lich aus eigener Schuld—er kann nicht die Reali- 
sierung dieser Ideologie dauernd verweigern, und 
noch weniger darf er diese Fordergungen durch 
Voranstellung bloss wirthschaftlicher Interessen, 
dazu eben derselben Bevoikerungsschichte feind- 
_entgegenstehen, dauernd hintertreiben. Eine 
e Politik wiirde sich eines Tages furchtbar 
und eine Katastrophe bewirken, in der sich 
cise La ee Wollen i in elemen- 


. storen lasst, einer Ehepraxis hingeben, 


und Taktik ist, die vielmehr als reine Weltanschat 
ungspartei zweifellos nicht mehr die fuhrende Rol 
spielen konnte, sondern der Lage der Dinge gema, 
vielmehr vusammenschramnten: musste, —dass die: 
Partei der politisch, wirthschaftlich und in ihrer A 
weltanschaulich durchaus homogenen sozialdemi 
kratischen Partei die Erledigung dringender Kultu 
gesetze, dringend selbst vom katholischen Stanc 

punkt, dauernd versagt und zwar mit Hilfe in de 
otter gerund gestellter Wirthschaftsfragen, dere 
Spitze sich gegen dieselbe Halfte des Volkes richte 
die den Kulturkampf will. Diese Politik ist nicl 
nur im héchsten Grade unpsychologisch und unklu 
sie widerspricht nicht nur der Idee des Volks- ur 
Freistaates und des demokratischen Proporzes, som 
dern sie muss auch in einem katastrophalen Ende 
fekt miinden, den die Trager derselben einm 
werden verantworten mussen. Der Opportunismu 
der die Farbe verbirgt, die wirthschaftlichen hh 
teressen in den Vordergrund schiebt, wohin gs 
nicht gehoren, schaufelt sich im Grunde mit dies¢ 
Politik sein e:genes Grab. 


Nicht einmal ware eine solche Handlungswei 
berechtigt, wenn unter ihrem Schutze positive Au 
bauarbeit geieistet wurde. Dies geschieht aber nick 
die Zeit arbeitet vielmehr mit mathematisch 
Prazision ftir die Gegner der Kirche. Die Schu 
verkommt in erschreckendem Masse, die dar’ 
thatigen Katecheten sind langst ohne praktise 
Wirkungsmoglichkeit, trotzdem aber fir sonstig 
Seelsorge verloren, sie sind, w:ewohl ein ganz 
Heer in der Riesenstadt Wien, in der so grossi 
Mangel an Seelsorgern ist, ebenso todtes Kapit! 
des Katholizismus wie die politischen Priester. D) 
Situation in der Schule, die sich weltlich betracht 
in der That reformiert hat, ist, was die religio 
sittliche Erziehung betrifft, heute so beschaffe 
dass gerade der katholische Vater zogern muss, seit 
Kinder in die katholische Religionsstunde der re} 
fentlichen Schulen zu schicken, weil der Kateche 
den die Mehrheit der Kinder mit dem Lied “W 
sterben ftir die rothe Fahne” begriisst, doch nt 
mehr die Funktion der Karikatur erfiillt und nicl 
mehr in der Lage ist zu lehren und zu erzie 
Desgle:chen wird die Ehe durch die Dispersal 
praxis der Landesbehérden mehr und mehr dure 
lochert. Die Strafgesetze, welche den Mord am 
geborenen Kind verbieten, sind praktisch obsole 
worden; niemand kiimmert sich mehr darum, 
dass der Staatsanwalt die praktische Moéglichke 1 
einzuschreiten, wiewohl er noch immer re 
dazu legitimiert ware. Die Begriffe hinsichtlich ¢ 
Ehe sind so verwildert, dass selbst in Kreisen 
denen die Kirche noch gehort wird, die 
sich ineinem “guten Glauben,” der 


der Rasse hecbeituhren mus 
Zi pets ist etloschen, 


be 
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rr “brennenderen” wirthschaftlichen Fragen ver- 
eidigt, die Gesetzgebung des seinerzeit von der 
nirche in den scharfsten Formulierungen verur- 
ilten Josephinismus und Liberalismus ist, demnach 
mrchaus keine katholische, dass das mit so 
srhangnisvollen und frevelhaften Mitteln Ver- 
eidigte der Kirche und ihren Minimalforderungen 
mrchaus nicht entspricht und in seiner Existenz 
hon mit der inneren Konsequenz behaftet ist, 
blche die Sozialdemokratie heute logisch durchaus 
ywandfrei ziehen will. Es ist eine Position der er- 
ihreckendsten Halbheit und Konsequenzlosigkeit, 
elche die christlichsoziale Partei heute vertheidigt ! 
/Fassen wir, um die Heilmittel finden zu konnen, 
ich einmal kurz zusammen, worin die Inkonsequenz 
ad Inkongruenz der christlichsozialen Politik in 
sesen Fragen besteht; es ist: 1.) die Vertheidigung 
mes halben Gesetzes, dessen innerste Logik nun 
idlich selbst das ganze Gesetz der Gegner der 
irche fordert, eines halben Gesetzes, das der ka- 
yolischen Sache mehr schadet als der nackte Kampf 
ad von dem es heissen muss: Lieber warm oder 
hit, nur nicht lau; es ist 2.) die Vertheidigung 
cht mit ehrlichen, religidsen, vollwerthigen Mitteln, 
mndern mit Hilfe einer die wirthschaftlichen 
robleme in den Vordergrund schiebenden Ver- 
‘ttelungs- und Verschleppungspolitik, wodurch 
katt der inneren Uberwindung des Willens zum 
heistischen Staat die aussere Vereitelung nicht 
eses selbst, sondern nur der Konsequenzen langst 
orhandener Zustande erreicht wird; es ist 3.) die 
sertheidigung, mit Hilfe von Truppen und Wahler- 
hassen, die nicht auf ein kulturelles, sondern ein 
irthschaftliches Programm hin christlichsozial 
hahlten, und die, wenn es sich nicht um die Besitz- 
eagen handeln wiirde, in den Kulturfragen_we- 
tigstens viel lieber den Gegnern der Kirche als 
ieser selbst folgen wtrden. 
In dieser Lage, die wieder eine Bedeutung 
esitzt, die iiber Osterreichs Grenzen hinausgreift, 
rehen Heilmittel zur Verfiigung, die nicht minder 
uropdischen und menschheitlichen Werth haben ; es 
t das Heilmittel der “katholischen Aktion,” wie 
; Pius XI. nennt; in den romanischen Reichen und 
m Theil auch in den westlich orientierten slavi- 
then Landern bereits durchgefithrt oder doch ein- 
eleitet, sind Osterreich und Deutschland fir diesen 
sedanken erst noch zu erobern. Das Grundprinzip 
ieser Organisation, die sich die “katholische 
ction” nennt, ist, wenn man es richtig versteht, 1.) 
ipielle T‘rennung von Kirche und Partel, 
ologie und Politik; 2.) bedingungslose Rick- 
1e des Klerus aus der weltlichen Parteipolitik 
fiir Bohmen, Ungarn, Mexiko bereits er 
ritate ecclesiae Romanae durchgefihrt !) ; 3.) 
irkerer Einsatz katholischer Laien in die soziale 
politische Front des Katholizismus. 
e drei Richtlinien weisen die Losung der 
rigkeiten im Inneren der Staaten. Nur die 
1 der Politik durchaus losgeloste, mit politischen 
rthschaftlichen Fragen nicht mehr belastete 
in der wieder Christus, der Konig, in rein 
lebt, wird imstande sein, sowohl den 
auch dem Proletariat wieder etwas 
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zu werden, damit aber das Konigsproblem des 20. 
Jahrhunderts zu losen. Eine Kirche, von der man 
mit einem gewissen Schein von Berechtigung vor- 
aussetzen kann, dass ihre Hauptthatigkeit die 
politische Organisation und der rein wirthschaft- 
liche Guterschutz ist, dass ihr Hauptzweck die von 
Priestern: betriebene Parteipolitik ist, wird nicht nur 
die Elite der Nation, nicht nur das Proletariat, die 
Masse der Enterbten, weiterhin abstossen, sondern 
auch innerhalb der Kreise, die ihr bisher treu ge- 
blieben, mehr und mehr gerade der Besten verlieren. 
KMst ist die Schicksalsfrage des Katholizismus, 
gewiss nicht nur in Osterreich, und, sofern davon 
politische und soziale Wirkungen abhangen, die 
Schicksaisfrage der europaischen Staaten und 
Kulturen! © Dr. Ernst Kart Winter (Wien). 


In dem letzten seiner Hirtenbriefe erklarte 
Bischof Emmanuel v. Ketteler: | 

“Die unselige Verwirrung unserer Zeit ist 
die, dass man sich dem Wahne hingiebt, die 
Menschen ohne Religion und Christenthum 
glucklich machen zu koénnen. Es giebt Wahr- 
heiten, welche wie Glieder einer Kette zusam- 
menhangen und deshalb nicht auseinanderge- 
rissen werden konnen, weil Gott sie verbunden 
hat. Dazu gehoren folgende: Es giebt fiir uns 
keine wahre Sittlichkeit ohne Gott, keine rechte 
Gotteserkenntnis ohne Christus, keinen wahren 
Christus ohne Kirche. Wo die Kirche fehlt, geht 
die wahre E,rkenntnis Christi verloren, wo Chris- 
tus fehlt, geht die wahre Erkenntnis Gottes ver- 
loren. Wo die wahre Erkenntnis Gottes fehlt, 
geht im Kampfe mit der Stunde, mit der siindigen 
Selbstsucht und  Sinnlichkeit, mit Augenlust, 
Fleischeslust und Hoffart des Lebens, auch die 
Sittlichkeit zu Grunde. Wo aber die Sittlichkeit 
fehlt, da giebt es iberhaupt kein Mittel, wahres 
Menschenwohl zu fordern; da giebt es auch kein 


- Mittel,. das Volk wohlhabend und gliicklich zu 


machen. Da werden die Menschen von den 
Leidenschaften beherrscht; da werden Habgier 
und Sinnlichkeit die Tyrannen, die alles knechten; 
da werden im Dienste dieser T'yrannen bald die 
Machtigen die Schwachen unterdricken. Bald 
die Schwachen gegen die Machtigen sich erheben 
und wenn sie siegen, denselben Tyrannen ihrer 
Leidenschaften dienen. Da wird Kampf ohne 
Ende zwischen Reich und Arm fortbestehen, da 
ist der Friede auf Erden unter ihnen unmoglich. 
So innig und untrennbar hangt der Wohlstand 
des Volkes mit der Religion und Sittlichkeit 
zusammen.” 

“Hierin ist das ganze soziale ‘Programm’ 
Kettelers ausgedriickt,’ schreibt dazu die “So- 


ziale Revue”: “Es ist das soziale Programm der _ 
Enzyklika Rerum novarum, und das soziale Pro- x 


gramm der Nachfolger Leo XIII. wenn sie im-— 
mer wieder Priester- und Laien-Apostolat u 
katholisch-soziale Aktion anempfehlen. Es ist 
auch unser soziales Programm. Mo6chte der 
Geist und der Segen Kettelers darauf ruhen. 
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HISTORICAL MISCELLANIES : 


Fr. Francis Xavier Weninger, S. J. 
TVs 

At Grand Rapids, Michigan, occurred the third 
remarkable appearance of a cross in the heavens 
on the eve of the feast of the Nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin, September 7, This phenomenon, as on the 
first occasion, took place during the ceremony of 
erecting a mission cross, and was witnessed by those 
standing by. Father Weninger took all these heav- 
enly signs as a matter of course, Jooking upon them 
as marks of approval on his labors. Far from 
making him proud, they filled him with a great de- 
sire of spending himself so much the more in the 
duties of his vocation. His joy on these occasions 
was intense and he continually thanked God for 
these favors during his whole life. 


Perhaps one of the most exciting years for: the 
missioner was that of 1859, during which in a 
course of 12 missions he toured the state of Texas. 
Most of his troubles here came from the Metho- 
dists, who, besides being very strong, were also very 
hostile and active in opposition. At the very begin- 
ning of his tour, Father Weninger was placed in 
what he called a “not very pleasant situation.” At 
the end of the railroad line he had to prepare for 
further passage by coach. In the meantime, he 
wished to retire for a short night’s rest to a tavern 
a half mile distant. He, therefore, left his trunk 
at the station and proceeded to the tavern, procur- 
ing the services of a bystander to carry his other 
baggage. On the way they had to cross a very deep 
ravine over which lay two tree trunks. Father 
Weninger was dubious about risking this narrow 
bridge, but with the help of his companion, he had 
at length advanced about half way across. There 
suspended in the air, on a narrow improvised 
bridge, the guide turned about and bluntly asked, 
“Who are you?” The answer, “I am a Catholic 
priest.” “You are?—well, I hate Catholic priests.” 
There they stood. But Father Weninger was pre- 
pared for the occasion. In a very businesslike but 
friendly tone, he finally made the man confess that 
he was prejudiced and had no ground for hating 
Catholic priests. Dismissing the subject-the mis- 
sioner made a friendly offer of double pay if fur- 
ther services were satisfactory. Again an enemy 
was won. Not that he was converted, but his 
bigotry and hatred had been completely set to 
naught. 


At Galveston a certain Mohling, editor of the 


‘Methodist paper, began a propaganda campaign 


against Father Weninger. Texas at this time was 
full of mixed marriages and Mohling knew that the 
missioner would recall people to their duty, espe- 
cially in the confessional. He thereupon called on 
Father Weninger to explain his conduct in the con- 
fessional on this point. Learning that this editor 
was a fallen-away Catholic, and that he had at one 
time been a novice in some religious order, Father 
Weninger replied that he ought to know from his 


own experience that not even the Pope has the 


-* 


‘who was entrusted with the plans of the plot. 


right to ask a priest about what is said or hear 
in the confessional. He further urged Mohling t 
satisfy his curiosity and see for himself what wa 
done in the confessional, by coming to settle ac 
counts with God in that tribunal. By means of hi 
publication Mohling had already reached a grea 
number of people; and in order to offset the propa 
ganda, Father Weninger retaliated by having 

pamphlet printed which clearly set forth the trut 
concerning the confessional and several other fun 
damental Catholic doctrines. This pointed repli 
kept Mohling silent, at least for a time. 

At Galveston, too, was converted, or rather dis 
illusioned an eighty-year-old Frenchman, who wa 
very sick and at death’s door. The poor man ha 
been a devout Catholic all his life, but had not bee 
to confession since his first approach to that sacra 
ment as a boy. His difficulty consisted in a con 
viction that he could not arouse a sincere sorroy 
for his sins. When Father Weninger came, h 
urged the man to make a general confession, an 
promised that he would himself make the act of cor 
trition for the penitent. At first the old fellow wa 
doubtful, but the prospect of forgiveness finall 
prevailed. After the confession Father Weninge 
placed an image of the crucifixion in the hands o 
the Frenchman and told him to keep his eyes fixe 
on the Saviour. Then in the most solemn tones th 
missioner began to recite the act of contritior 
Tears filled the eyes of the happy penitent and i 
his joy he cried out, “O, my God, is this sorrow? 
“Yes, my child,” answered the confessor, who the 
pronounced the words of absolution. A short tim 
later, the old Frenchman died, saved for heaven, a 
we have reason to believe. 

At San Antonio lived a very rich Protestar 
brewer who had married a Catholic. He had a’ 
ready been aroused by some of Modhling’s article 
and now feared that the missioner would rob hi 
himself at the church door and urged the people t 
lynch the priest. Justice to a great extent still 1 
mained in the hands of the people, and lynching wa 
not infrequent among groups of Texans of that day 
For several days following there was quiet and the 
came more trouble. A sheriff of the place had fe 
a wife a woman who had already been married ani 
divorced three times. It had been rumored th: 
she received instructions to leave her present c 
sort and go back to her first and lawful husba: 
The sheriff threatened revenge and appeared 
church that night armed with a bowie-knife. Fath 
Weninger had been put on his guard by a Germs 


ing the sermon there was no sound of disturb 
but immediately after it several voices were hea 
in a rear corner of the church, evidently prepar 
for the deed of violence. Suddenly a number 
Irishmen rushed to the corner but Father. Wenin 
restrained them and ordered quiet. A class instr 
tion for the young men was to follow immediat 
but the rest of the congregation refused to le 
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2 church, | Upon inquiry it was found that a 
awd of bigots had come together in the street. 
ithout the least hesitation the missioner began the 
struction, when the ring leader, who still kept his 
ace in the corner, arose and boisterously dared the 
est to put him out of the church. Looking at 
; challenger for a moment Father Weninger 
ietly requested him to have a seat and then went 
with the instruction. Until very late the crowd 
tered about the house in which. the missioner 
Iged, but no violence was done. On the follow- 
z day, however, it was definitely determined to do 
vay with the priest, Such were the rumors in the 
verns. A reaction had meanwhile set in, and un- 
r the direction of some Frenchmen the Catho- 
s, too, armed themselves. This had the desired 
€ect on the bigots and the missioner finished the 
sission without further molestation. 
‘At D’Hanis there was opposition as soon as 
ather Weninger arrived, and the crowds that 
thered at the various taverns threatened to make 
pe visitor sorry that he had come. ‘The pastor of 
be place, who accompanied the missioner, was so 
fpectant of violence that he prepared himself for 
ath. During the first night a strong guard of 
dends kept watch about the quarters of the hated 
‘jest. On the following night one of the leaders 
the faction was present during the sermon for 
e purpose of spying. The unction of the preach- 
’s words, however, had such an effect on him that 
: later called on Father Weninger, manifested his 
il designs and apologized, at the same time giving 
ssurance of his support in case of any trouble. 
e good will of so influential a person precluded 
re possibility of an uprising and the mission con- 
qed uninterrupted. 
‘On the last day a marvelous thing took place in 
gard to the mission cross. Due to carelessness 
transit the inscription was so tarnished as to be 
most unintelligible. At this time there was no 
agraver in gold to be found in D’Hanis who might 
new the inscription. After the high mass a num- 
nt of men went to get the cross from Father Wen- 
ger’s room, and to the great surprise of all the 
itters were perfectly bright, as if recently gilded. 
A fourth appearance of a cross in the heavens 
recorded by Father Weninger as having been 
sen in Monroe, Michigan. In dimensions this cross 
as smaller than either of the three that had been 
“eviously seen, and as a matter of fact, this ap- 
arance was not witnessed by the missioner him- 
Mf. He was in the church preparing the regular 
ission cross for the ceremony of erection. The tes- 
nony of those who saw the cross, however, seems 
rtainly worthy of belief. According to the diary, 
jis phenomenon took place in 1862, but a marginal 
e would seem to point to 1861. (There may have 
en a typographical error.) 
At this time occurred a noteworthy cure of an 
-year-old woman who had long been suffering 
9m cancer. An appplication of the relics of 
ter Claver produced an instantaneous cure, which 
on examination by Rome was. recognized as 
raculous. 
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Cluny, a One-Time Benedictine 
Monastery in Southern Illinois 
Vin 


Towards Spring 1902 Father Alfred submitted 
to Abbot Innocent, President, and the other Abbots 
of the Congregation, an exhaustive report, signed 
by himself and by Fathers Mathias and Benedict, 
setting forth in detail the advantages and disadvan- 
tages attaching to the Cluny community. ‘Toward 
the end of the report he summarizes his conclusions 
under nine heads: 


1. The priory farm offers numerous advantages and 
could, under competent management, be made a source of 
considerable revenue. Substantial profit could be realized 
especially from fruit growing and cattle raising. 

2. Under present conditions we are not in a position to 
operate and improve the farm since we have no Brothers 
available for this purpose and are forced to turn it over 
to hired help, with the result that it is neither successfully 
nor profitably managed. 

3. In the past the clerics and novices have worked much 
on the farm, in fact, almost all summer; as a result their 
studies were neglected, while naturally good order and 
conventual discipline suffered in consequence. 

4. Receipts for farm products are not adequate for the 
support of our community. According to our computations 
the total income from products of the farm amounts to 
$2,000 annually, while the operating costs are $1,000. That 
leaves a meagre sum of $1,000 for food supplies, wear- 


_ ing apparel, and the other needs of the convent—an utterly 


inadequate sum. 

5. Since the parish and missionary labors in the diocese 
yield but a very slight return, we would be obliged to 
undertake to give retreats and missions throughout the 
country merely to obtain enough money to provide for our 
necessities—unless we went a-begging. However, we have 
not enotigh priests to conduct missions, retreats, etc. 

6. Since it will be at least three years before Catholics 
will settle here and establish worth-while parishes—if that 
will ever happen in view of the fever-infested climate—and 
since our Bishop is not disposed to turn over to us parishes 
located elsewhere, it will be a long time before we shall 
be able to depend on any substantial income from this 
source. 

7. This low-lying southern part of Illinois will not be 
made healthy and really habitable until the woods shall 
have been cleared, the creeks freed from fallen trees and 
their courses corrected, and the swamps drained. How 
long it will take to do these things will depend on the 
amount of labor devoted to this work. If it progresses 
at the rate at which it has been carried on in the past, 
none of us will live to see its consummation. 

8. Precisely on account of the unhealthy climate it is 
so very difficult to obtain Brothers. Nor can anyone 
blame Brothers for wanting to enter communities in which 
they have prospects of enjoying good health. 

9. A college could not possibly prosper in so unhealthy 
a locality. Boys from better situated families attend only 
such institutions as are equipped with modern improve- 
ments, offer all comforts, and are located in a healthy 
neighborhood. Here we could at best expect to receive 
such students as are obliged to aspire for a training with- 
out cost to themselves or their families; but an institution 
cannot subsist on students of this type. 


These considerations led Father Alfred to the 
conclusion: 


“T am disinclined to a longer stay of the community 
in this neighborhood because we cannot subsist here, 
where we merely sacrifice our health and accomplish but 
little good. I favor the transfer of our young community 
to another diocese if we shall there find a suitable loca- 
tion and auspicious prospects for the future. If no such 
opportunity offers, I favor’ the disbanding of the com- 
munity and the affiliation of the members as individuals 
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with any of the monasteries of our congregation. This 
view is shared by Rev. Father Mathias, O. S. B., and 
all the clerics and Brothers of Cluny. They are all 
anxious, indeed, to preserve the individuality and inde- 
pendence of the community, but at the same time they 
have no desire to remain in this fever-infested section 
of southern Illinois, If no suitable location cau be found 
in another diocese they are in favor of dissolving the 
community. Rev. Father Benedict, on his part, desires the 
dissolution of our community without further ado, because 
he is of the opinion that it will be impossible for us to 
effect a favorable and hopeful new beginning in any dio- 
cese whatsoever, since our community is too small and 
weak for such an undertaking.” 

Things soon took such shape that we seriously 
believed the community would be dissolved. To 
fill the cup of our bitterness, Father Alfred began 
to doubt the valildity of our vows, since, during our 
noviciate, there had been times when less than three 
priests, members of the Order, had been present in 
the Cloister, although Canon Law demanded the 
presence of at least that number. In order to ob- 
tain certainty at least in this matter, Father Peter, 
at that time deacon, addressed himself to Cardinal 
Gotti in Rome, explaining to him the difficulty and 
all the circumstances involved, receiving from the 
Holy See the assurance that the vows of all the 
Cluniacensians were valid. In the meantime several 
members of the Community had applied for recep- 
tion into other monasteries, and their requests had 
been granted; moreover, Father Alfred had al- 
ready given them the money necessary for their re- 
spective journeys. Thus matters stood at the be- 
ginning of Summer, 1902. During the course of 
‘this season light entered the darkness of our diff- 
culties, so that, after a year and a half of distress- 
ing doubts and trials, we were once again able to 
breathe freely and to gain fresh courage. 

At this time immigration into Western Canada 
was at its height. The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road, connecting the West with the East, was 
already in operation, and the Canadian Northern 
was preparing to lay its tracks through the seem- 
ingly boundless, tremendously fertile prairie sec- 
tions of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
In consequence, each year thousands of settlers 
journeyed to Western Canada to take up home- 
steads in that section. Naturally there were 
many Catholics among these immigrants, and 
some of them had already addressed themselves 
to the Benedictines at St. John’s Abbey in Min- 
nesota, requesting the services of missionary 
priests in Canada. Lest these Catholics remain 
without the care of priests and, living scattered 
among non-Catholics, suffer shipwreck in their 
faith, experienced priests in St. John’s submitted 
to their Abbot, the Rt. Rev. Peter Engel, and to 
the Chapter the recommendation to found a 
Catholic colony, with .a Benedictine priory, in 
Western Canada, as a center for the Catholics 
and for the care of souls among them, even as 
such a center had once been established in the 
neighborhood of St. Cloud. The recommenda- 
tion made a deep impression. As early as Au- 
gust, Father Bruno Doerfler, O. S. B., under- 
took his famous inspection tour to Canada, look- 
ing around until he found what suited him—the 


expanse of beautiful country which is now th 
thriving St. Peter’s Colony. However, becaus 
they could not spare the priests and brothers re 
quired for this gigantic task, even St. Johm 
Abbey feared to undertake it. While the projec 
was under discussion someone remembered th 
poor little community of Cluny, struggling fe 
its very existence. No time was lost in com 
municating the Canadian situation and its pos 
sibilities to Prior Alfred Mayer, with the sug 


gestion that he transfer his community t 
Canada. He agreed, but Father Benedict wa 
pessimistic. Father Peter also, who, with F 


Rudolph Palm, was studying. theology at § 
John’s at the time, was at first opposed to th 
proposal; but after a struggle with himself .. 
he finally decided in favor of the Canada vet 
ture and from that moment on sought to wi 
over Father Mathias. Thus the momentous 22n 
of December, 1902, broke, the day on which th 
members of the Cluny community were to ho 
a chapter in the rectory of Assumption paris 
in St. Paul and to decide whether or not th 
priory was to be transferred to Canada. Fathe 
Prior Alfred Mayer, P. Mathias Steger, P. Ben 
dict Steigenberger, and P. Peter Windschieg 
all the members of the Cluny chapter who had 
vote, were present. After fervently invoking tk 
Holy Ghost the chapter was opened, and withot 
much ado the suggestion of St. John’s Abbe 
agreed to; it was definitely decided to transf« 
the community to Saskatchewan in Canada, an 


consented, 4 
P. Peter, QO. Sicke 


Collectanea 


The sermon delivered on April 16, 1890, in hone 
of the Centenary Jubilee of St. Vincent’s Paris 
Westmoreland Co., Pa., by P. Maurice Kaede 
0. S. B., contains the following reference: 

Chiefly to be mentioned among the priests who hi 
pastoral charge of this congregation is the man w 
built. St. Vincent’s Church—the same in which we a 
now assembled—a priest to whom I looked up wi 
reverence and love when I myself was a young prie: 
the Rev. J. A. Stillenger, who became your pastor 
1830—and who died as the pastor of the Church 
Blairsville 16 years ago.” 1) 


Father Reiter’s ‘“Schematismus der katholische 
deutschen Geistlichkeit i. d\ Ver. St. Nord-Am 
kas,” published in 1869, claims him for a Ge 


may have been born in our country; Fr. Mau 
Kaeder’s manner of writing his name would se 
to indicate as much, 
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\A great number of German names are contained 
ithe extracts from the Marriage and Baptismal 
cords of Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia, pub- 
aed in the second number of the current volume, 
ecords of the American Catholic Historical So- 
ty of Philadelphia.” 

In the year 1796 only two marriages were con- 
.cted in that church, one of which may interest 
waealogists : 

‘De Seckendorf—Lechler, Oct. 28, 1796, by Rev. John 
ypomucene Goetz—Gustave Anthony De Seckendorf, 
eer Baro de Saxonia, and Mary Elizabeth Lechler, 
yighter of Adam Lechler. Witness—Jacob and Catharine 
illers—Mr. Krumbhar—Adam Lechler and wife,” 1) 
“Liber Baro” stands for the German Freiherr, of 
wurse ; Germans who have a right to this title draw 
2 distinction between Freiherr and Baron, the for- 
rr being considered of much greater value than the 
ter for reasons which need not be discussed here. 
ae Mr. Krumbhaar mentioned was a well-known 
srman of Philadelphia of that time and President 
‘the German Relief Society. 

‘An unusually explicit entry is the following: 
FHill—Marx; Feb. 17, 1802, by Rev. Wm. Elling. 
ristian Hill born in Strasburg, in Germany, and Chris- 
ma Marx, born in the colony of Agrippina on the Rhine. 
titness—William Ernest Teme, born in Hungary, Henry 
il, born at Frankfort on The Main.” 2) 

The “colony of Agrippina on the Rhine” is, of 
turse, Cologne, which in Roman times bore the 
‘me “Colonia Agrippinensis felix.” 


|There are a number of valuable references to the 
e parish in Ella M. E, Flick’s article, “Found- 
x the Faith in Philadelphia.’’?) “It was most 
iobably the Holy Trinity and its neighborhood,” 
says, “the poet Longfellow made reference to 
‘Evangeline,’ his story of the Acadians. Many of 
ese poor French Catholics, exiles for their faith, 
ght refuge in Philadelphia, but half their num- 
rt perished in the smallpox plague and found 
ves in potter’s field. Their story is one of the 
dest in history.” 

The members of our flourishing German orphan 
cieties will be interested in the information, con- 
mned in the same article, that “the first Catholic 
phan asylum in Philadelphia was established ad- 
ning Holy Trinity to care for the orphans of the 
itholics who had died in the yellow fever out- 
veak of 1798.” Moreover, the first Sisters of 
arity sent out from the Motherhouse of the 
wder founded by Mother Seton at Emmitsburg, 
aryland, “came to this asylum in answer to a 
ition from the trustees of Holy Trinity.” Fur- 
re, “in 1833 the pastor of Holy Trinity, Fr. 
founded St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum for 


9 
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us hope that before long the history of the 
ng and continuance of the German Cath- 
Orphanages of our country will be written. 
volume would comprise an extremely valu- 
apter in the noble story of American 


ol. 38, p. 185 2) Ibid. p. 190. 
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In what church and when was the Tre ore 
service first introduced in our country? That this 
devotion was practiced in Holy Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton, the church which serves all the German Cath- 


‘olics of that city and vicinity, over sixty years ago, 


the “Reminiscences of An Old Parishioner,” writ- 
ten by Mr. Louis P. Pfau for the September issue 
of the Monatsbote of Holy Trinity, reveal. 

“One incident in my recollection is the occasion 
of a Good Friday, about the year 1865,” Mr. Pfau 
writes, “when, probably for the first time in Bos- 
ton, the Three Holy Hours commemorating the suf- 
fering of our dear Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ, 
were impressively observed at the Holy Trinity 
Church. Rev. Fr, Ernst A. Reiter, S. J., the pastor, 
had requested all the ladies of the parish to bring 
black shawls, large or small, which were draped over 
the windows and walls in the nave of the church, 
shutting out every gleam of sunlight, and producing 
the most solemn and awe-inspiring effect imagi- 
nable. During the services the doors were closed. 
The attendance was very large and the solemn cere- 
monies created a touching impression in the hearts 
of all present.” 

The Fr. Reiter mentioned is the author of a direc- 
tory of German-speaking priests in America about 
the year 1868, to which we have referred frequently 
in these columns. The ecclesiastical map of the 
United States contained in that volume was pub- 
lished separately at the same time, a well-preserved 
copy of which, contained in the original cloth bind- 
ing, has found its way to our Historical Library. 


The old-time chureh fair receives recognition 
from the author of “Reminiscences of An Old 
Parishioner,” Mr. Louis P. Pfau, published in 
various recent issues of the Monatsbote of Holy 
Trinity, the German parish of Boston. 

One of the outstanding features of these fairs, 
as far as that city is concerned, and a novelty in 
staid Boston, was, Mr. Pfau reports, “a procession 
on several occasions of children of the parochial 
school, boys and girls, who marched down Tremont 
Street to Music Hall, waving flags, carrying banners 
and singing German Volkslieder and American pa- 


triotic songs; playing their violins, cornets, fifes, | 


flutes and drums as accompaniment.” ‘This innova- 
tion, most unusual in old Boston, inaugurated dur- 
ing the years 1863-’64, “created no end of wonder 
and curiosity among the spectators,” says the au- 
thor of these reminiscences, “and became a striking 
medium of attraction, calling the attention of the 
public to the fact that a fair was progressing at the 
Music Hall for the benefit of the German Catholic 
Holy Trinity Church.” 


In the same parish there existed in the sixties of ~ 


the last century the Caecilia Liederkranz, which 
“produced for the first time in America the great 
Oratorio Christus, by Mendelssohn,” in Brackett 
Hall, and “received well-deserved acknowledgment 
from the press and the public.” The author of the 
reminiscences, Mr. Louis P. Pfau, is the last sur- 
viving member of this once well-known organization. — 
(Concluded on p. 262) tp 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
President, Charles Korz, Butler, N. J. y 
First Vice-President, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. 
Second Vice-President, Rev. Blase Scheffer, St. Louis, 

Mo. 

Third Vice-President, Anthony J. Zeits, Philadelphia, as 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Cath. Women’s Union, U. S. A. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, W. Hammeke, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Otto H. 
Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind.; Anth. J. Zeits, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Wm. Siefen, New Haven, Conn. ; 
John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, Wis.; Jos. Schifferle, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; John L. Sebald, Baltimore, Md. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Propaganda, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
five members at large, appointed by the President: 
Rev. Albert Mayer, Mo.; H. Dittlinger, Texas; Chas. 
Hilker, Indiana; Frank Trutter, Illinois, and Stephen 
Junglas, Ohio. 

Hon. President, M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F, J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the prin- 
cipal supporters and promoters, and whose form varies 
according to the special needs of each nation, and the par- 
ticular circumstances of each country, constitute what ts 
generally known by a distinctive and surely a very noble 


name: Catholic Action or Action of Catholics. 
Pius X. 


Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarism 


Whether for clothes or food, for work or for 
pleasure, we all are dependent upon every country 
under the sun. We cannot make a gesture without 
displacing some object that has come from the most 
remote regions; and conversely, every important 
event on the surface of the globe finds its echo in 
our daily life. Modern man is truly a citizen of 
the world. But he is completely unaware of the 
fact, and herein lies the tragedy of our time and the 
cause of all the turmoil of the postwar age from 
' which a means of escape has yet to be devised. - 

Francis DELAISI, 
Political Myths and Economic Realities.) 
Restate 1-6 


Consciously or unconsciously the process of 
nation building aimed to achieve three ends: first, 
a substantial ethnic unity; second, to occupy a geo- 
graphic unity which gave complete or relative secu- 
rity ; and, third, to gain economic independence, that 
is, to control directly the essentials of economic life 
and industry. : 

From each of these three endeavors there have 
resulted wars without number, and today the inter- 


national problem and many national problems may 


2) N.Y, 1927, p. 140. (Translated f. the French). 
Beles Atos io 


collaboration in the apostolic mission of the Ch 


_ 2) Loc. cit. P. 3-4, 


best be stated in terms of one or all of these three 

endeavors. NicHoLAS Murray BUTLER, 

The Path to Peace.*) 
i a 

The third quest, that for national economic inde- 
pendence, has become more and more hopeless as 
man’s wants have multiplied and as the luxuries of 
life have become first comforts and then necessities, 
Even the vast territory of the United States, 
stretching from ocean to ocean and from Canada te 
the Gulf of Mexico, with its varying climates and its 
great variety of products, does not by any means 
provide all the raw materials needed for the daily 
life of our people. We consume 70 per cent of the 
world’s supply of rubber and on continental Amer: 
ica. we produce none. Coffee, sugar, silk, wool, 
wood-pulp and sisal must be imported in immense 
quantities in order to meet our daily needs. Ever 
oil, of which we are so great a producer, is an artt 
cle of import. If all this be true of the United 
States, what must be the case with the restrictec 
territory of European states having a substantially 
uniform climate and a narrow variety of natura 
products? Is not the lesson plain? Complete eco: 
nomic satisfaction and independence is an imposst 
ble ideal. The life of the world must depend on the 
trade of the world, and it follows that we must benc 
every energy so to organize and so to develop com: 
merce as to promote international friendship ane 
association rather than international discord anc 
conflict. It is of gravest importance that the seare 
for raw materials, such as copper, oil, nitrates 
potash and the like, be not so conducted as to pro: 
voke or invite international conflict. This is a task 
for true statesmanship, and it is for public opinior 
to watch and to compel the action of governments 
NicHoLaAs Murray BUTLER?) 


Cardinal Gasparri on Catholic Action 
The purposes of Catholic Action, as set forth ir 
the letter the Cardinal Secretary of State ad 
dressed. to the Italian “Catholic Action,” shouk 
impress even Catholics who have been indifferenth 
holding aloof from the efforts of “those choser 
bands of Catholics”—an expression from the Lette 
of Pius X on the same subject—who have don 
their best to further that cause in our count 
His Eminence, Cardinal Gasparri, wrote: 3 
“Above all, what seemed to the Holy Father especiall 
worthy of praise in your report was the care, taken by 
Committee to inculcate on every possible occasion 
nature and object of Catholic Action. Following the r 
peated declarations of the august Pontiff, insist clearl: 
upon this thought that ‘Catholic Action means the 
ticipation of the laity in the hierarchic apostolate of ¢ 
Church.’ When this is understood, the need for Cat 
olic Action is evident, as well as its superiority over al 
other kinds of social activities, the objects of whic 


portance of Catholic Action lies in this that it m 


1) Abstract of an address delivered at the Parrish 
Missa, pe oneePDtOn) L. I, on Sunday evening, S 
i) 2. : % 
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The Sustaining Member 


Ms the activities of the Central Verein erew in 
rmber and extent, expenditures became greater, 
vat is why the Endowment Fund was created. 
nen that is once complete, the income from it 
11 make sure a certain amount of the work. 


»3ut expansion and increase will always be needed. 
nat, of course, will depend entirely upon income. 
The well wishers of our movement, those who 
deve that the Central Verein is doing a good, 
dle and necessary work, will want this expansion 
1 increase to take place, and will make the nec- 
ary sacrifice to permit it to be done. 


We have now provided a means for them to do 
and at the same time to closely identify them- 
ves with the Central Verein—in fact to become 
part of it, members of it. And that is by way of 
istaining Members. 


What is a Sustaining Member? He is one who 
ns the Central Verein as an individual. He may 
iong to one or more societies already affiliated. 
at makes no difference. He is eligible to Sus- 
ung Membership notwithstanding. 


What does he do? He sustains the Society. 
: contributes in a financial way yearly to enable 
: Central Society to function properly by the 
vment of five dollars ($5) as dues. 


The dues enable the Central Verein to meet its 
uming expenses, and if at the end of the year, 
: Central Verein has a surplus in its Treasury, 
t surplus is at once turned over to the Central 
reau. 

What does he get? He is a full-fledged mem- 
*, can attend the Convention, speak and vote, and 
eligible for any office. Besides, he gets the Cen- 
1 Blatt and Social Justice, the subscription price 
)which is two dollars a year, gratis; he gets the 
ur book and all official documents and papers. 
Sut he gets something more that cannot be fig- 
ed in dollars and cents. He is doing a beneficial 
1 charitable thing, he is helping along a great un- 
piping that, in its last analysis, benefits his 
ow man. He is, in a way, proving that he loves 
_ neighbor as himself. . 
Five dollars is such a small amount. 


Ten cents 


‘ch good. 
Think it over, my dear men and women. ‘The 

of the Sustainers will be an honorable 
>, You become really Fathers and Mothers of 
Sentral Verein, you are sustaining it, pro- 
for it. It becomes your child, of which you 
e justly proud. . 


and increase, and be a still greater honor and 
the community, you can say: ‘Well, I 
to make the Central Verein what it is. 
1 of it, and no money was ever better 


ot Pye & oO 
= 


I gladly give you infor- 


eek will never be missed, and yet can do so 


if, in the years to come, your child will 


_ “Legislation, the N 


In Memory of the Late Bishop of Rockford 

A devotee of personal charity; a promoter of or- 
ganized charity and social service; a seeker after 
social improvement for the poor; a friend of Cath- 
olic lay organization; an advocate and an active 
promoter of the lay apostolate—this characteriza- 
tion applies to the late Bishop of Rockford, the 
Rt. Rev. Peter J. Muldoon, whose death on Octo- 
ber 8 was preceded by a serious illness lasting more 
than a year. 


Bishop Muldoon’s interest in the late Amer. Fed- 
eration of Catholic Societies should be a matter of 
common knowledge to at least the leaders in our 
movement. ‘That the chairmanship of the Social 
Action Department of the Nat. Cath. Welfare Con- 
ference came to be filled by him was also a natural 
development. The following tribute by a Catholic 
layman, who knew the late Bishop well for upward 
of a quarter of a century, gives a clear under- 
standing of his motives and desire for service: 

“To have known the late Bishop of Rockford while 
he was still an assistant at the Cathedral in Chicago is 
to recognize the origin of his deep and sincere interest 
in social problems. His approach to them came about 
in a manner similar to that observable in the life of the 
great Bishop von Ketteler, who, while still an assistant 
priest, had come to know the sufferings of the poor in 
a way that aroused his compassion as well as his indig- 
nation over the injustices from which they were suffer- 
ing. 

“To the same extent to which Bishop Muldoon’s field 
of action was enlarged, first into a parish and afterwards 
into a diocese, his conviction grew that the charity af- 
forded individuals alone could not solve the problems of 
the present. Henceforth he became a champion of 
Catholic Action, a leader among those who hoped to 
carry out the injunction of Pius X that Catholics should 
develop a social program of their own and set out 
courageously to present it to their fellowmen. His en- 
couragement and guidance meant much to all American 
Catholics seriously interested in the problems of social 
reform.” 


Instructive Addresses a Feature of Meeting of 
Men’s Council 


One of the most satisfactory congresses of the 
National Council of Catholic Men hitherto held 
was that which met in Detroit, October 16 to 18. 
Not only was the participation of delegates numer- 
ous and active, but the program of addresses on 
important topics was also rich and varied. The 
convention was opened with a Pontifical High 
Mass, celebrated by the Bishop of Detroit, Rt. Rev. 
Michael J. Gallagher, in St. Aloysius Church, the 


Bishop of Cleveland, Rt, Rev. Joseph Schrembs, — 
Episcopal Chairman of Lay Organizations of the 
Nat. Cath. Welfare Conference, delivering the ser- _ 


mon. While the opening session on the 17th was 


devoted to the routine of the organization, the ses- 
-sions on the afternoon of that day, the mass meet- 
ing in the evening, the sessions on the closing day 

and the banquet offered occasion for numerous — 
capable addresses on subjects of timely import. To 


name some of the topics presented and the - 
turers: Ro. ene), 7 Va 


ew Panacea f 


ert J 
a 


a h, 
1 nn 


‘s 
bie wishes to the organization. 
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McClellan, M. D., Exec. Director, Ohio Association for 
the Welfare of the Mentally Sick; “Retreats for Lay- 
men”—Rev. James P. Monaghan, S. J., St. Louis; Ui Mele 
Laymen’s Part in Promoting and Developing the Catho- 
lic Press’—Anthony J. Beck, M. A., Editor Michigan 
Catholic, Detroit; “The Catholic in the Field of Social 
Action”—Rev. R. A. McGowan, Assoc. Director, Dept. 
of Social Action, N. C. W. C. (paper read by a secre- 
tary); “Catholic Activities in Detroit”—James Fitzger- 
ald, LL. D., Detroit, Exec. Secretary, St. Vincent de 
Paul Society; “The Need of Catholic Unity’’—Hon. 
James M. Deery, Indianapolis. Other topics dealt with 
phases of Education, activities of branches of the N. C. 
W. C. and the men’s organization, etc. 

The presence and participation in the program 
of His Eminence Cardinal Hayes, of a number of 
Bishops, Monsignori and other distinguished priests 
and laymen was a feature of the convention. The 
C. V. was officially represented by the President, 


Mr. Chas. Korz. 


Workingmen’s Sodality Holds Third Annual 
Supper-Meeting 
The supper-meeting, repeatedly recommended in 
these columns for individual societies and particu- 


. larly for District Leagues in larger cities, has be- 


come a feature of the undertakings of St. An- 
drew’s Workingmen’s Sodality, attached to the 
parish of that name in St. Louis County. After 
the first event of this kind had been successfully 
arranged, the society voted to make it an annual 
affair, and both in 1926 and 1927 the intention was 
carried out. Moreover, the recent supper-meeting, 
held on Sunday, October 9th, was easily as impres- 
sive as the previous affairs; the addresses, the most 


important feature of the arrangement, were much ~ 


appreciated by those present. 

The Hon. Thomas Speed Mosby, of Jefferson 
City, State Commissioner of Paroles; Mr. F. P. 
Kenkel, Director of the Central Bureau, and Mr. 
Ben Barhorst, member of the Sodality, had been 
secured as the principal speakers. Rev. A. Mayer, 
pastor of St. Andrew’s, delivered the opening ad- 
dress, on the purposes of the organization and of 
the supper-meeting; Mr. Mosby spoke on Chris- 
tian Democracy; Mr. Kenkel treated on the special 
mission of German-American Catholics in our 
country; while Mr. Barhorst detailed the workings 
of the Credit Unions, one of which has been or- 
ganized in St. Andrew’s. Mr. John P. Rehme, 
President of the Cath, Union of Mo., extended best 


The action of this Sodality in arranging the sup- 
per-meeting annually is proof of the old axiom to 


the effect that the appetite grows while one eats. 


e Sodality’s monthly meetings are invariably the 
asion for instructive lectures; communications 
m the 


League conventions and report intelli- 
proceedings; appeals for 
n Yet the or- 


State League, the C. V. or the Central | 
e acted upon; delegates attend the State | 


i 
» ¥ 


worthy | 


| 
works. It is this spirit which makes for soil 
progress in our movement. ; 


St. John’s Benevolent Society in Burlington — 
Commemorates Golden Jubilee 
Fifty years old, with a membership of 275, 1 
community of a scant 35,000—that is the presem 
status of St. John’s Benevolent Society of Burling 
ton, Iowa. ‘There is wholesome life in the socieh 
and a keen interest among its members in the affair 
of the parish, a fact that was evidenced in variow 
ways on the‘occasion of the celebration of thy 
Golden Jubilee on Sunday, September 25. The par 
ticipation of practically the entire parish in th 
celebration—at the pontifical high mass, durin 
which the members received Holy Communion, an 
at the banquet in the parish hall, at which some 60 
men and women were present—demonstrated tha 
the excellent parish spirit fostered by the societ 
is appreciated by the congregation. And twie 
during the celebration, in the sermon deliver 
by Rev. Ignatius Stein, O. S. B., of Omaha, i 
merly attached to the Burlington parish, and in # 
address by the pastor, Rev. Mathias Stein, O. 5S. B 
the constant and cheerful co-operation of the 
ciety with the parish in all matters affecting it 
welfare was publicly lauded. : 
On the other hand, this organization has show 
its willingness to co-operate with the Cen 
Verein by its membership in the State League 
Iowa, by raising its full allotment in the Endo 
ment Fund for the Central Bureau, by usi 
large fac-simile of the C. V. emblem as the ch 
feature of the decorations in the banquet ha 
and by inviting both the President of the Centr 
Verein and the Director of the Central Bureau t 
address the gathering at the banquet. Circ : 
stances prevented both from attending, but 
Korz was represented by the Secretary of # 
C. V., Mr. F. J. Dockendorff, of La Crosse, Wis 
and Mr. Kenkel by Mr. A. Brockland, Assoc. I 
rector. 
Exceptional honor was conferred upon the § 
ciety by the presence of the Abbot of St. Benedi 
at Atchison, Kansas, the Rt.. Rev. Martin 
O, S. B., who celebrated the pontifical high 
and addressed the guests participating in the b 
quet. Seven of the charter members of the soci 
were present also. ‘The Rev. Damian Lave 
O. S. B., was toastmaster. / 
St. John’s Society was organized on Febru 
25, 1877, and celebrated its silver jubilee on A 
27,1902. In 1903 a consolidation between St. 
face Society and St. John’s took place; 
time the-Society has expended the sum o 
by way of benefits. wis 
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the venerable and distinguished Cistercian 
cder, coming from Austria, permission to pre- 
re, in his diocese, for the founding of an es- 
olishment of their Order. The representatives 
2 Fathers Cornelius Knuesel and: Thomas 
oos, the one from Mehrerau, the other from 
bbey Schlierbach, but both delegated by the 
mneral Chapter of the Order. ‘ 
[The specific activity, to which the Cistercians 
2, if all plans mature, to devote themselves in 
fissouri, is the establishment of a priory and 
rm, agriculture being one of the chief pur- 
tts of the monks and brothers. In the course 
time, short courses in branches of agriculture 
> to be introduced, and the path prepared for 
> opening of a Catholic Agricultural College. 
nturies of experience and tradition have quali- 
id these monks to an exceptional degree for 
s particular activity. And, while it is expected 
it progress will be slow, there is no reason why 
> difficulties that will be met should be insur- 
puntable. At present, while the two Fathers 
» residing in St. Louis and St. Louis County 
ppectively, investigations are under way which, 
as hoped, will lead to the permanent location 
that Order in our country. 

e Bureau, especially because of its devotion 
Catholic rural life, is greatly interested in 
s effort, realizing also the important part the 
stercians took in the colonization of that part 

(Germany lying to the east of the River Elbe. 
be trust the co-operation of the members of the 
'Y., should it be asked, will be forthcoming. 
st what form it may take it is difficult to de- 
‘mine at present. 


Clothing Needed for the Indians 

ur appeal for clothing, to be sent to the Indians 
H Mexicans, has not thus far been attended by 
enerous response. In consequence only nine 
s of wearing apparel—a bale weighing about 
pounds—have been dispatched by us to South 
‘ota, Montana and New Mexico. 

1 the other hand, Rev. Peter Kuppers, who 
no less than thirteen missions in Taos County, 
ast state named, appealed to us in the fol- 
¢ manner on October 17: eet 

se to send me some ‘secondhand clothing! I 
it so badly now; especially shoes, coats, underwear 
y not, for my children.” 

what missionaries among the Indians must 
with, and why they stand in need of cloth- 
mmunication from a mission in Montana 


" Pear ee 


_o’clock, and a Mass on every first Friday at six | | 
o’clock. He furthermore responds to sick calls, both 


is Order, on October 8 wrote | 


soap was not spared. The wounds are tended to regu- 
larly and are healing nicely. Most of them are of a 
scrofulous kind but heal. You ought to have seen the 
packages and bales of clothing, sent by kind benefac- 
tors, disappear—like snow in the warm spring sun, We 
had to clothe them all from head to faot.” 

Moreover, the missionaries must struggle along 
as best they can, receiving but little help from any 
source. A gift of $15 from the Bureau was ac- 
knowledged in the following manner: 

“Do not regret the smallness of the alms. Here we 
count the pennies, therefore $15 is a large donation with 
us, the like of which we seldom see. God bless you 
Poin th! 


In Behalf of the New Chapel at Ft. Sam Houston 

The fact of our Staatsverband Minnesota having 
assisted financially in the building of a Catholic 
chapel at Fort Snelling, near St. Paul, should be an 
incentive to all members of the Central Verein to 
help Father O’Gallagher’s laudable effort to erect a 
chapel at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. While a few 
donations were received for this purpose by the 
Bureau, there has, on the whole, been but little re- 
sponse to our Chaplain’s appeal for funds. Writing 
to the Bureau on October 10, Fr. O’Gallagher, who 
receives support from the Bureau, says: 

“IT have $500.00 for the new chapel, while $300.00 more 
are promised, as are also seven windows.” 

To this he adds the further information: 

“I hope the C. V. will help me to build this necessary 
chapel; nothing on earth will accomplish more good.” : 

This must be evident to anyone realizing the im- 
portance of Fr. O’Gallagher’s presence at that par- 
ticular cantonment, where one of the largest mili- 
tary hospitals of the country is situated. It never 
contains less than 600 patients, many of whom are 
transferred to Fort Sam Houston from other army 
posts in the Southwest. Moreover, there are surgi- 
cal wards, wards for tubercular patients, mental 
cases, etc. Then, too, the wives and children of both 
commissioned and non-commissioned officers may 
seek this hospital, and naturally there are among 
the ever-changing number of patients a great many 
Catholics who, together with the Catholic nurses, 
orderlies and physicians, constitute quite a parish. __ 

Fr, O’Gallagher reads two Masses at the hospital 
every Sunday and each holy day at six and ten 


by day and night, and also accompanies many a dead 
soldier to his last resting place. His last report to 
the Bureau closes with a laconic declaration: ‘ 
beds are occupied.” . Sie 


est .the, 
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through Mr. Jos. M. Kaelin, Secretary, is $235.00, 
made up of 9 items ranging from $10.00 to $60.00, 
all from societies with the exception of a donation 
of $10.00 from the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Nich. Pfeil, of 
Cleveland. Included in the total are two items from 
societies of young men: $25.00 from the Young 
Men’s Sodality at Ottoville, and $30.00 from St. 
Aloysius Y. M. S. at Carthagena. 


Our Guild of Friends 


While we combat Liberalism, we try to foster 
liberality and rejoice in the growing number of 
liberal Co-operators among our members.—To this 
category there has just been added Mr. Henry 
Eickhoff, of Warrensville, O., who remitted $10, 
paying his subscription to our monthly in advance 
to May, 1930, for sixteen copies of “Homage to 
Christ, the King,” while the balance, $3, placed at 
our disposal, was credited to the Reconstruction 
Fund—A member of long standing in this “Guild 
of Friends of the Central Bureau,” Mr. Joseph 
Mayer, of Appleton, Wis., on October 18th for- 
warded $22 for various purposes, including a dona- 
tion of $10 intended for the Reconstruction Fund, 
from which we defray the cost of prayerbooks, de- 
votional articles, etc., to be sent to Catholic pris- 
oners in the Federal prison at Leavenworth, and 
similar expenses—Mr. Jos. G. Nadler, Jr., of Jer- 
sey City, qualified for membership in the guild last 
year, when he turned over to the Bureau one-half of 
the salary received as Secretary of the Cath. Cen- 
tral Verein of New Jersey. He is evidently anxious 
to continue his membership, because this year he 
has sent us $30 on receipt of his salary. 


Choose None but the Best! 


It would not be inappropriate to classify the 
secretaries of societies affiliated with the C. V. as 
co-operating and non-co-operating. Unfortunately, 
the former are in the minority; in fact, some of the 
latter are never heard from at all, although they 
receive a copy of the official monthly of the C. V. 
and numerous other communications, addressed to 
all of our societies both by the President of the 
C. V. and the Bureau. 


The blame of permitting secretaries to remain in 
office, who seem void of interest and understanding 
for the bigger things to be accomplished by our so- 
cieties, must, of course, rest with the members. 
They should be warned by the fate that has be- 
fallen all too many Unterstiitzungsvereine which, 
having gone to sleep, were ultimately disbanded. 
The very fact that numerous societies of the same 
kind continue to flourish, having attained their 
maximum of membership during recent years 
(such is the case, for instance, with St. Peter’s 
Benevolent Society of Jefferson City, Mo., and St. 
John’s Society of Burlington, Ia.) proves beyond a 
reasonable doubt that the growth and existence of 
all organizations of this nature depends entirely on 
the ability and willingness of their members, and 
the officers elected by them, to carry on intelli- 


siegently and efficiently. 1 


- _ —_ ve 


Utilizing the State League Convention to Sprea 
Our Publication 

Year after year we appeal to the Presidents ¢ 
the State Leagues, on the eve of their respectiy 
conventions, to appoint a representative to solic 
subscriptions for Central Blatt and Social Justice 
What can be done for our publication on suc 
occasions is evidenced by the results obtained ¢ 
the Muenster convention of the Texas League. 

Writing to the Bureau immediately after thi 
gathering, Mr. Hy. B. Dielmann, of San Antoni 
says: 

“Enclosed find twenty subscriptions for Central Bla 
Nineteen are new; one is a renewal, for Mr. Wm. Kue 
ler, of New Braunfels, who gave me $10 to cover amow 
now due, balance to be applied on future subscriptio 
One is not paid.” (Mr. Kuehler’s subscription is pa 
up to April, 1933.) 

Cannot our District League meetings be take 
advantage of in a similar manner? 


With the C. V. and Its Branches 


Pres. Korz Announces Appointments 

In conformity with the new Constitution ar 
By-Laws of the C. V., President Korz has @ 
pointed the following Members at Large of U 
Executive Committee. 

Rev. Albert Mayer, St. Louis Mo.; H. Dittlinger, Ne 
‘Braunfels, Tex.; Chas. Hilker, Indianapolis, Ind.; Fra 
Trutter, Springfield, Ill; and Stephen Junglas, Cley 
land, O. 

Mr. Otto H. Kreuzberger, of Evansville, has accept 
the appointment to serve as Chairman of the Joint Leg 
lative Committee of the State Branches. 

Rev. Blase Scheffer, St. Louis, has been appointed Cha 
man of the Young Men’s Committee and the Memb 
ship Committee. 


A Convention That Is but Part of the Yea 
Activities 

There is a note of alertness and quick respon 
in the numerous and varied transactions of the 32 
General Convention of the New Jersey Branch 
the C. V., held September 17-18 in Paterse 
that is truly unique. And while it is possible th 
the comparative smallness of this organization, ma 
ing it less unwieldly than some of our larger st 
bodies, is in part responsible for this fact, ne 
theless this consideration alone could not prod 
the result noted, nor yet the volume of endeay 
dealt with and promoted .at the convention. 
latter was opened on Saturday afternoon, the 1; 
there was an evening session; another on Sun 
morning before church services, the latter beir 
solemn high mass and sermon, followed by lun 
eon; next the committees went into session, har 
begun their work on Saturday, and at.2:30 the | 
business.meeting was opened, the entire conven 
being brought to an inspiring climax by a v 
successful mass meeting. ‘The sessions movec 
quickly but without undue haste; the message 
President L. M. Seiz suggested a number of - 
ters regarding which decision should be taken; | 
mittees reported, among them the efficient I 
lative Committee; reports of officers and of 
gates to the C. V. convention were received, a: 
reports of the affiliated county branches; add 


priests and laymen offered enlightenment and 

couragement; besides all this, and notwithstand- 

-a bulk of routine matters, the convention heard 
address by Dr, Andrew F. McBride, State Com- 

ssioner of Labor, on Compensation, and a lec- 
se delivered by Mr. Joseph Prefladisch, of Pas- 

rc, on “Our Immigration Problem,” followed by 
iliscussion—an arrangement repeatedly suggested 

- our State League convention. Further, Mr. 

5. Reimann, Pittsburgh, Supreme President of 
» Knights of St. George, spoke on co-operation 

«societies, Mr. Chas. Korz, President, C. V., on 
: activities of our organization and the Central 
sreau. In addition, the Cath. Women’s Union 
d their convention and reported on their deliber- 

pons, 

‘But the impression must not be permitted to ob- 
, that the Paterson meeting, because of the 
ef time allotted, was a routine affair. On the 

itrary, President Seiz urged, and the convention 
ed favorably upon, some new suggestions, offered 
our Philadelphia convention; as a result, the 
cieties are to labor anew for the Central Bureau 

adowment Fund, and they are to collect material 

r the proposed history of the Central Verein, 

aich our recent convention ordered compiled. 

zain, the obtaining of individual members, a com- 
atively new recommendation, was strongly urged 

id the societies instructed to engage in strengthen- 

x the organization by this means. Further, the 

mvention neither blindly approved nor yet ignored 

2 resolutions of the Philadelphia convention, but 

napted a number of them to the situation obtain- 

x in New Jersey and added others having a spe- 

ic local application. Notwithstanding all this, 

2 affairs of the convention were well taken care 

when, on Sunday evening, the meeting adjourned 

td the delegates, after a recess for dinner, again 
mbled for the mass meeting. — 

is League could not so expeditiously and prudently 


hit for the fact that it maintains activity and contact 
bh the societies throughout the year. The brief report sub- 
tted by the Corresponding Secretary Joseph Nadler, 
ontains the following striking paragraph: “Our State 

since the last convention, had five meetings, four 
s of the Executive Committee and one semi- 
delegates’ meeting. There was a large gathering at 
f these meetings. Complete reports of these ses- 
e sent to all the societies. .. . The correspondence 
from time to time from various secretaries, and 
m individual members, shows an increased inter- 
ities of our Central Verein.” 


for the suc- 


It suggests 


dle such a mass of work as it did take care of were 


Spiritual Director, the aged Msgr. Heer, 
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reports concerning activities, largely successful, in Hud- 
son County; Passaic County; Elizabeth County; Essex 
County; Egg Harbor City; New Brunswick; and Pater- 
son. Contact between the groups in these counties and 
cities and the State League, and activity in these units, 
are to be continuously fostered by the Vice-Presidents, 
who, as the report of the Committee on Ways and Means 
reminds them, “are the chairmen of the agitation commit- 
tees within their respective dioceses.’ All of which sug- 
gests that the State League of New Jersey is intelligently 
interested in developing its organization in an efficient 
manner throughout the state, is seeking to perfect the units 
composing it, and to foster cooperation between the units 
and the League. 

The solemn high mass in St. Boniface parish on Sunday 
morning was celebrated by Rev. Adelbert Frey, pastor, 
while the sermon was delivered by the Rev. Robert, 
O. F. M. — Father Frey, who had welcomed the conven- 
tion and had labored diligently in preparing for it, ad- 
dressed the delegates, as did Rev. Edw. F. Schulte, Rev. 
Dr. H. J. Behr, S. T. D., Mr. Jos. Albrecht, Financial Sec- 
retary of the N. Y. State Branch of the C. V., and others. 

The mass meeting was marked by an address by Mr, 
Victor S. Kilkenny, of North Bergen, on Ideal American- 
ism, and another by Rev. John Laures, S. J., on Social 
Justice. — The following officers were elected: President, 
L. M. Seiz, Union City; Vice-Presidents, Hy. Geller, Eg& 
Harbor City; Phil, Yunker, Paterson; Jos. Keller, Pater- 
son; Corr. Secy., Joseph Nadler, Jr., Jersey City; Finan- 
cial Secy., Chas. F. Steets, Newark; Treasurer, Fred. Her- 
zig, Hillside; Marshall, Mich. Fuller, Jersey City. — John 
Kopsch, for many years treasurer, having declined re- 
election, was made honorary member of the State League. 


Conference of Iowa Union Initiates Renewal of 
Activity 

Various circumstances prevented the holding © 
of a convention of the Cath. Union of Iowa this 
year. In view of this fact, and in consideration 
of evidences of a lack of interest in the organ- 
ization in certain sections, the President of the 
Union, Mr. Edgar Willging, of Dubuque, called 
a conference of interested priests and laymen to © 
the city named, the gathering taking place in St. | 
Mary’s parish October 27. Eleven priests, in- 
cluding the Rt. Rev. Monsignori G. W. Heer, _ 
Dubuque, and G. L. Haxmeier, Lansing, and _ 
twelve laymen, among them a representative ee 
the Central Bureau, attended. #5 

The conference arrived at certain decisions 
which, if carried out in an energetic .and tac 
ful manner, should result in renewed activity in © 
the ranks of the Iowa State League. They mz 
be summarized as follows: (1) To give the 
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immediately, the conferees unanimously ‘request- 
ing the Rev. Arnold Boeding, pastor of Sacred 
Heart parish, Dubuque, to assume the duties of 
Spiritual Director, while Msgr. Heer is to be 
Honorary Spiritual Director. ‘The officers will 
continue to function until the next convention. 
The Spiritual Director, the officers and the or- 
ganizer, still to be chosen, are to co-operate in 
carrying out the program drafted at the confer- 
ence; if at all possible, one or more District meet- 
ings are to be arranged for before winter. 

Among the hopeful signs evident at the con- 
ference was the presence of a number of younger 
priests and the interest displayed by them. An- 
other substantial asset is the fact that the Union 
has a treasury of approximately one thousand 
dollars; it is also encouraging to note that nine- 
teen societies have paid their annual dues to 
date, although no convention has been called. 

These facts must be borne in mind as offset- 
ting in part the discouraging factors. The lowa 
Union is passing through a period through which, 
sooner or later, all our State Leagues must pass. 
The recommendations of the Conference are de- 
signed to bring about renewed life and interest. 
They culminate in this: by the means suggested 
the co-operation of the societies in Catholic Ac- 
tion is to be enlisted and encouraged; the or- 
ganizer and the District meetings are to serve 
this purpose. Once again engaged in Catholic 
Action, and co-operating therein through District 
Leagues, the societies will direct greater and 
more effective interest toward the State League 
and the C. V. Catholic Action must be the 
magnet which will again draw the indifferent 
and the interested alike to the State Union. 


Initiating and Fostering Catholic Action 

A Glimpse of Endeavors of District Leagues 
That the active District League is a useful in- 
strument for the promotion of instruction of the 
members of the affiliated societies in the principles 
and guiding thoughts, indispensible for their prepa- 
‘ration for Catholic Action, so dear to the heart of 
‘our Sovereign Pontiff, is evident from even a ran- 
dom survey of the endeavors of such Leagues. The 
meetings, and more specifically the addresses deliv- 
ered and reports submitted, give evidence of appli- 
cation to topics and activities, which, important as 
they are, are not commonly approached by organi- 
zations of lay men and women of the same average 
‘type outside of our ranks, In other words, our 
organizations supply to a minority instruction and 
idance of a sort not granted the Catholic people 
the same type and position in life as a whole. 
And at the same time Distaict Leagues through their 
1 offer much encouragement and mutual 
ion, the while they also serve, as indeed they 
strengthen the State Leagues and the 


ie) 


h is in fact a 
foaeht ie enh 


_moreover, a collection for the Central Bureau wa 


-group made the obtaining of individual members a1 


tian Schreiber, and on various undert 


organization in Catholic Action. This purpose wa 
served by three addresses: Mr. John L. Sebald reporte 
in detail on the proceedings of the C. V. conventior 
stressing the endeavors of th C. V. and its Bureau i 
social action; President Adam Fleckenstein and M 
Aug. Gassinger, who had also attended the conventior1 
supplemented the first speaker’s remarks. And, as } 
to prove anew that the members take the recommende 
tions of the C. V. seriously, they voted to commemorat 
the Feast of the Kingship of Christ on October 31 b 
general communion, thus carrying out in their own wa 
the wish of the Holy Father, interpreted to them by 
resolution adopted by the 1926 convention of the ne 
tion-wide organization. ; 

In Pennsylvania the Philadelphia Federation, ¢ 
Volksverein, the Lehigh Valley League, the Alleghen 
County League, the Schuylkill Valley League are pai 
ticularly active. At the quarterly meeting, held on O 
tober 23, of the Philadelphia Volksverein, the transac 
tions not only involved consideration of the finance 
of the organization but also plans to provide means t 
enable delegates to attend next year’s convention of th 
C. V. at St. Cloud, Minn. Further, the meeting de 
cided to comply with the request of President Kor 
and to make the resolutions of our recent conventio 
the subject of study during the coming months. Plan 
were discussed for the visiting of affiliated societie 


taken up—A fair sample of the methods observed Ef 
the Valley and County Leagues is offered by the quai 
terly meeting of the Lehigh Valley federation held o 
October 23 at Bath. The delegates from the affiliate 
societies of men and women in the valley atten 
high mass, partook of the luncheon prepared by the wome 
of the parish and met in business session. Reports 
the convention of the C. V. and on the Pilgrimage t 
Rome and Assisi were submitted, whereupon the resq 
lution was adopted: To continue the collection for th 
Central Bureau Endowment Fund; to request the R 
pastors to arrange a collection on one Sunday durini 
Lent for this purpose; and to retain the Lenten col 
tion for the support of the Central Bureau after 
amount required for the endowment will have b 
raised. Features of the mass meeting, at which som 
500 persons were present, were an address by Mr. I 
Metz, Bath, on Catholic Literature in the Home, 
one by Rey. A. Fretz, Bethlehem, on The Cath 
and Politics, the first adress being delivered in the E 
lish, the second in the German language. Rev. J. Pi 
pastor at Bath, who had preached at mass, also spok 
The adresses delivered at the last previous quar 
meeting, held at Lehighton, had been on Cat 
Womanhood and The Catholic Family, the spe 
being Rev. John Wachter and Rev. Chas. Saas. 
The New York City, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Rocheste 
Syracuse and Utica federations, or District Leagues, at 
among the most active in that state. The first name 


Ea 


the raising of additional contributions for the Bureau 
Endowment Fund part of the order of business of t 
September and October meetings. They further 
to arrange lecture meetings for the winter m 
using the resolutions of our Philadelphia conven 
topics; one of these meetings is to be held in co 
tion with the celebration of the patron feast, that o 
Immaculate Conception. Reports on the r 

tendered the Bishop of Meissen, the Rt. Rev. D 


League and the Cath. Women’s Union, 

ates with the men’s organization, — 

transactions. ‘ mA 
In New Jersey there is 


-| 
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»s regularity and consistency. Outside of Milwaukee 
gatherings are held quarterly, on a Sunday, and 
mriably consist of a business session followed by a 
s meeting. usually attended by large numbers of 
ole. Frequently the delegates arrive sufficiently 
yy to attend high mass. A meeting of this type, 
of the 3rd District League, convened on September 
t Barton; officers were elected, this being the so- 
ied “annual” meeting; in the course of the “Katho- 
u-Versammlung” Mr. F. C. Blied, Madison, presi- 
t of the State Branch, spoke on the Philadelphia 
pvention and the C. V. pilgrimage, his address being 
powed by that of Mr. Hy. Stadtherr, Racine, on the 
rch in Mexico. Several priests were in attendance, 
i) Rev. F. Ruhmann, pastor at Barton, presiding at the 
bs meeting—The attendance at the quarterly “con- 
ition” of the 9th District League in Hewitt was sur- 
ingly large, even for this organization. Priests and 
men debated in the business session on plans for the 
wganization of the League. Two addresses were the 
jures of the mass meeting, one by Rey. J. Jones, who 
ted of the necessity of Catholic lay organizations 
their duties, the other by Rev. J. Steinhauser, who 
e on the farmer’s problems—Fifty-two delegates 
nded the business session of the 2nd Wisconin 
+. League on October 9 in St. Boniface parish, Mani- 
oc, while a far greater number were present at the 
ss meeting following. The speakers on the latter 
asion and their subjects were: Mr. F. C. Blied, Madi- 
(The C. V., the Central Bureau, and the Pilgrim- 
to Rome); Karl Thierer, Madison (Youth and 
mae); Miss Mathilde Dusold, Manitowoc (The En- 
vors of the Cath. Women’s League); Rev. F. 
nhery, Spiritual Director (Pope Pius XI.). Rev. T. 
«sten, local pastor, presided.—The principal speakers 
ithe mass meeting of the 8th Wis. League, held on 
tember 25 at Mt. Calvary, were Rev. Thomas, O. 
'C., Rector St. Lawrence College, and Rev. P. W. 
sbach, Fond du Lac, the latter treating of Lay Or- 
ization and the Catholic Schools. In the business 
sting Father Gersbach was requested to serve as 
itual Director, while Mr. Jos. Mischko, Fond du Lac, 
3 elected. President. 
several Illinois District Leagues function conscien- 
asly. The Chicago unit has monthly meetings except 
‘ing midsummer, and usually provides a program of 
ttructive lectures on timely subjects. The Clinton 
inty League meets semi-annually, while its Executive 
ittee holds sessions between meetings. The Cen- 


Illinois District League, which convenes quarterly, 
id an inspiring meeting on October 9th at Lincoln. 
e delegates attended high mass in St. Mary’s Church 
assembled for a business session at 1:30. At the 
meeting Rev. J. W. McGinn, of Lincoln, spoke 
he Press, as one of the resolutions of the conven- 
mn of the State Branch, the second major address be- 
delivered by Sister Mary Joseph, Directress, The 
c Charities of the Diocese of Peoria, and dealing 
Our Community Problems of Today. Rev. Leo 
pastor of St. Mary’s, welcomed the gathering, 
*s Choir rendering several songs to round out 


District League 
higan the Cath- 
re 


are predominantly German-Russians; the other in the 
Southeastern part, where the League comprises mem- 
bers in three counties, Sedgwick, Kingman and Reno. 
This latter League held its annual meeting during the 
last week in October. ' 

In Minnesota the St. Paul City Federation conducts 
monthly lecture meetings; it initiated the raising of 
funds toward paying for the construction of a chapel 
at Fort Snelling, and sponsored the movement to pro- 
vide the Mexicans in St. Paul with a priest of their own 
nationality.—The holding of “Katholikentage” in other 
parts of the state is apparently receiving a new impetus. 
Chaska, Jordan, Sleepy Eye, New Ulm, and a few 
other centers have entertained meetings from time to 
time and, according to recent announcements, attention 
is centering anew on arranging events of this type. 

The St. Louis District organization is sedulously 
desirous of fostering intelligent interest in Catholic Ac- 
tion. The August meeting was the occasion of fine 
co-operation between city dwellers and farmers, who 
assembled in Florissant, a rural community in St. Louis 
County, the feature of the meeting being an address’ by 
the Director of the Central Bureau on Rural Problems, 
with special reference to the Land Question. And at 
the September meeting, held in the city, this group had 
arranged for reports on the convention of the C. V. 
and an address on the status of the Negrces in St. 
Louis, Rev. Wm. Markoe, S$. J., setting forth present 
efforts in their behalf on the part of Catholics and 
showing the possibilities of missionary endeavor among. 
this element of the population. Thus in two successive 
meetings, without neglecting matters of organization 
pure and simple, the St. Louis group applied interest 
to local conditions in city and country concerning 
which the Bureau’s publications as well as resolutions 
of the C. V. and the Missouri State organization had 
previously offered suggestions and guidance.—The St. 
Charles County (Mo.) District League held a gratify- 
ing meeting on the 23rd of October at Flint Hill, Mr. 
Kenkel delivering the principal address. 

These are but glimpses of the panaroma of effort 
_at instruction and endeavor in the domain of Cath- 
‘olic Action, presented by some of our District 


‘Leagues. At that, we have but named some of the 


“most active groups, without presenting all their en- 


deavors, hoping that opportunity to do so will pre- 
sent itself. In practically all of our State Leagues 


there are active units thus striving to instruct and 
‘inspire their members for Catholic Action. A num- 


ber of our groups go beyond this mark, co-operate 
in matters concerning legislation, and engage in 
charitable works, a fact to which we can but refer 
at this time. 


months are a most favorable season; and the best 


possible use should be made of them everywhere. _ 


Our members will, we are quite sure, be glad to 
learn that Most Reverend Archbishop Arthur 
Drossaerts has expressed the opinion in a com 
cation addressed to the bureau: apie a 

Tee CVE Me © was a success, and an e 


” 


2 


same occasi 


For both, the educational and chari- — 
table works of the District Leagues, the coming — 


A Gentle Reminder opal seat ; 
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Resolutions of Conventions of State Leagues 

The Paterson convention of the New Jersey 
Branch of the C. V. adopted a number of the reso- 
lutions of the Philadelphia congress of the C. V., 
re-wording some and adding several on their own 
initiative. The titles of their declaration of prin- 
ciples are: Hierarchy ; International Peace; Mexico; 
Education; Centralization of Power; Youth; Re- 
sponsibility of Educated Catholics in Social Action ; 
Sterilization and Birth Control; Immigration; Re- 
treats; Apostleship of the Sea; Central Bureau. We 
quote the following: 


Youth, 

We earnestly urge the priests and people of our state 
to strive to solve the problem of unorganized Catholic 
youth, and to direct them to utilize their energy and en- 
thusiasm for good purposes. 

To the young men we address the call, not to follow 
the path of least resistance, not to be attracted by the 
gaudy rainbow of continuous amusement, not to become 
immersed in the sea of irresponsible and jaded youth; but 
to prepare themselves for the great inheritance of which 
they will be the heirs, the successors of their fathers, the 
men of tomorrow. To that end we recommend that they 
be not afraid of honest work, that they learn to appreciate 
the fine points of spiritual and intellectual activity, form 
honorable associations and value true friendship. 

To old and young we recommend our present Catholic 
young men’s organizations as meeting the needs and in- 
clinations of youth of different temperaments and as the 
means of curing the evil we deplore. 

Moreover, we recommend to men’s societies a more 
active interest in the care of youth, by giving practical 
aid to the establishment and fostering of young men’s so- 
cieties, and by creating junior sections in their own socie- 
ties wherever the organization of a special young men’s 
society is not possible. It must be our special endeavor to 
introduce our young people into the work of the Central 
Verein, in order to secure its continuation in the field 
of Catholic Social Action. : 

Immigration 

This convention favors restrictive immigration legis- 
lation for the protection of American labor and American 
customs, institutions and government. ‘Therefore we en- 
dorse Section 11, Subdivision A of the Act of 1924. But 
we are strongly opposed to any quota allotment based on 
the Census of 1790, believing such an arrangement arbi- 
trary and unfair. If further restriction of the present 
quotas is desirable, we favor the Johnson Bill. 


Apostleship of the Sea 
We heartily approve the resolution of the Central Verein 
in favor of this missionary work and urge upon our mem- 
bers to acquaint themselves with its purposes and methods, 
and to lend a helping hand in the establishment and main- 
tenance of institutions for seamen along our Coast. 
* ok 


One of the resolutions adopted by the West- 
phalia convention of the Michigan Branch of the 
C. V. deals with the Rural Problem; it reads: 


Agriculture is not only the backbone of all our indus- 
tries, but it is also a source of our health, not only physi- 
cal, but moral as well. Abandonment of agricultural pur- 
suits for city employment has of late years become a 
national menace to our economic and moral well-being. 

While the farmer will find it advantageous to avail him- 
self of the assistance given him by the Federal and State 
governments in the development of scientific methods in 
agriculture, abnormal economic conditions, which com- 
promise the welfare and contentment of our rural popula- 
tion, demand equitable adjustment. 

e therefore favor all legislative enactments that will 


ameliorate the conditions that work an injustice on the 


farmer. All legislation that will tend to promote the best 
economic interests of the farmer, and as far as possible 


at remedy the conditions conducive to excessive migration 


ik 
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Whalen, Will. W. The Forbidden Man. A _ novel. 
; Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1927, 250 p., $2.0 


_was director of the Liederkranz; Mr. Jos. B. 
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from the land, should elicit the hearty support of ever 
citizen, é 

Diversified farming, wherever possible, and the formin 
of honestly conducted cooperative enterprises, founded ¢ 
sound cooperative principles, suggest practical steps 
ward the solution of the rural problem within the pows 
and control of the farmer himself. 


Books Reviewed 
3erry, E. Sylvester, D. D. The Church of Chris 
An Apologetic and Dogmatic Treatisi 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Clot 
568 p., $3.00. 


In our opinion it is to be regretted that the author ¢ 
this excellent volume in his Foreword rather overemphi 
sizes that it “is designed to serve as a work of referen 
for students and, also, for busy pastors who have not tl 
time, and perhaps not even the inclination to delve in 
more ponderous Latin tomes.” We would have wishe 
him to lay greater emphasis on the services his work me 
render the laity, and not merely as a work of reference 
He merely hopes the detailed explanations and the sin 
plicity of language will render the work intelligible a 
useful to a large portion of the laity. 

In fact, the book should be in the hands of every intel 
gent layman and laywoman. American Catholics have m 
delved sufficiently into works dealing with apologetics. O 
reason was that, as Fr. Berry says, “works in Engligs 
treating the subjects in full are few.” All too few in fac 
while German Catholics were privileged to possess a nun 
ber of great works of this kind, notably those of He 
tinger, Weiss and Schanz, which, in spite of their size, rz 
through many editions. Moreover, they were read by la 
men; and speaking as a layman and to laymen, we @& 
press the hope that Fr. Berry’s book will find its way in 
the hands of many high school and college graduates. 
book of this kind is for them not merely a desideratur 
but a necessity. Those of our readers who have perus 
the Bureau’s free leaflets on Church and Politics wi 
moreover, be interested in the seventeenth chapter ¢ 
this work, on Church and State. - 


Sakraments-Kalender f. d. Jahr 1928. Herausg. % 


Pfarrer Hoheisel. 18. Jahrg. , 

This richly illustrated Calendar, with its beautiful fron 
piece, in colors, is one of the best German handbooks « 
this kind. The Bishop of Osnabriick, Rt. Rev. Wil. 
Berning, wrote the publisher upon receipt of the 1927 issu 
“Der Kalender wbertrifft an Gediegenheit des Inhal 
und schéner Ausstattung seine Vorganger und wird ho 
fentlich noch mehr wie diese dazu beitragen, die Liebe z 
Eucharistischen Heilande in vielen Herzen zu entziinde 


Manna Almanac for 1928. Society of the Diy 
Savior, St. Nazianz, Wis., 96 p., 
cents. ’ 

A-well illustrated and well printed Almanac intend 
for children. It is an excellent companion to the one me 
tioned above. The pictures, chosen with care, recommend | 

Books Received for Review 
Oberst, Dr, Adolf. Leitfaden der Krankenpflege. 3. 
hesserte Aufl. mit zahlreichen Abbildungen 
Texte. Freiburg, Herder & Co., 1927. 233 p., $1. 


Collectanea 
~ (Continued from p. 253) s 
In later years two other singing societies flourisl 
in Holy Trinity Parish: the Casino Mannerchor ; 
the Concordia Gesangverein. Dr. Julius Wer 


minger of the Mannerchor, and Mr. John F 
stein of the last named organization. Both Dr. 

ner and Mr. Falkenstein were composers of cht 
music and organists at one time or another of I 
Cross: Cathedral, Boston. miu is naan, bl 
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Aus dem C.V. und der CG. St. 


3 Komitee fiir soziale Propaganda: 
‘Rev. G. W. Heer, Prot. Ap., Dubuque, Ia. 
eeph Matt, St. Paul, Vize-Vorsitzender. 
] Rev. Msgr. Dr. Joseph Och, Columbus, O. 
as. Korz, Butler, N. J. 
v7. Theo. Hammeke, Reading, Pa. 
vw. Wm, J. Engelen, S. J., Toledo, O. 
yw. A. J. Muench, St. Francis, Wis. 
1B. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex. 
Itholas Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
P. Kenkel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Jie Central-Stelle befindet sich zu St. Louis; alle 
iiragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen, usw., fur die Central- 
lle oder das Central Blatt richte man an 
Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Vie Politik wird christlich nicht dadurch, dass sie von 
mnern der Kirche gemacht und gutgeheissen wird, son- 
dadurch, dass von christlichen Politikern, von Men- 
en nicht blos des kaltrechnenden Kalkuls, sondern von 
chen gemacht wird, die mit der Kaltbliitigkeit des 
Ikuls die grosse, recht christliche Liebe zum Volke 
i zu der einzelnen individuellen Menschenseele ver- 
aden, A. Heinen. 


Unsere Grundsatze nicht unter den Scheffel 
; stellen! 


tbandes Pennsylvania, Hr. John Ejibeck, einen 
aaltsreichen Brief an die Beamten der jenem 
rrbande angeschlossenen Vereine, wie auch den 
t ihrer Vertretung auf der letzten Generalver- 
rmmlung betrauten Delegaten. Der Oktoberbrief 
thalt wiederum eine Anzahl werthvoller Anregun- 
a. Wir médchten besonders auf die auf die 
sschliisse der jiingsten Generalversammlung sich 
dehenden Ausfithrungen Hrn. Ejibecks hinwei- 
1. Er schreibt dartiber: 

“Wie schon friiher betont wurde, ist eine Konvention ja 
kusagen nur eine gigantische Komitee- Sitzung, wo die 
beit des letzten Jahres iiherschaut und das Zukunfts- 
hogramm besprochen wird. 

‘Die Resolutionen sind bei uns immer das Hauptstiick 
seres Programms. Sie sind unsere Prinzipien-Erklarer ; 
- mannliches Bekennen unserer Uberzeugungen; ein 
gnis unseres festen Auftretens auf dem Boden unserer 
irbirgten Rechte, und ein Offentliches Bekenntnis unserer 


r in den eigenen Vereinen iibertragen konnen, Sie 
1 dafiir sorgen, dass die Resolutionen verlesen und 
ochen werden, und gewiss konnte man da vieles 
Man k6nnte ja in jeder Versammlung einen Theil 


ieder.” . 


Staatsverbandes und den Delegaten, die seiner 
alversammlung beiwohnten, sondern in fast 
Sherem Masse von den Beschliissen des Cen- 
ins, und jenen, die ihnen als Abgeordnete 
rbande and Einzelvereine zustimmten. 
ig beruht auf einer Idee; ihre An- 
d vol m bestrebt sein, den 


Jeden Monat verschickt der Prasident des Staats- 


echen. Dies gabe immer etwas von Interesse fiir die — 


das gilt nicht nur von den Resolutionen — 
der Vermégensbestand bewegt sich daher andaue 


‘Mitglieder, gegen 2,016 vor einem Jahr. | 


Leitgedanken der von ihnen vertretenen Sache 
Nachdruck zu verleihen. Der Liberalismus gelangte 
im 19. Jahrhundert zum Sieg, weil die Liberalen in 
Wort und Schrift, bei jeder Gelegenheit, im offent- 
lichen Leben und im engsten Kreise, liberale Grund- 
satze kund gaben und vertraten. Das Anwachsen des 
Sozialismus in noch ktrzerer Zeit ist auf den 
gleichen Umstand zuriickzufiihren. Katholiken 
dagegen halten ihre Grundsatze meistens fiir sich; 
sie bewahren sie wie einen heimlichen Schatz, der 
den entweihenden Blicken anderer nicht ausgesetzt 
werden darf. Im “‘stillen Kammerlein” unter sich 
geben sie dann ihre Weisheit ganz gerne aus, wah- 
rend der Feind mit dem Megaphon und uber das 
Radio seine Botschaft durch die Strassen schallen 
lasst. 


Vortragsreise des Bischofs von Meissen, des 
HH. Dr. Christian Schreiber. 

Die in seiner Diaspora herrschende Noth hat den 
Bischof von Meissen, den hochwst. Dr. Christian 
Schreiber, bewogen, eine Vortragsreise nach den 
Ver. Staaten zu unternehmen. Msgr. Schreiber 
langte am 11. Oktober in New York an, wurde von 
dem Prasidenten des C. V., Hrn. Chas. Korz, und 
dem Vize-Prasidenten der Leo Haus Gesellschaft, 
Hrn. Joseph Schaefer, empfangen und zum Leo 
Haus geleitet. Ein Empfang grosseren Stils wurde 
dem Bischof von einem New Yorker Komitee, an 


‘dessen Spitze der hochwst. Msgr. Dr. Joseph Rum- 


mel stand, bereitet. 
Dr. Schreiber geniesst in Deutschland den Ruf 


eines hervorragenden Denkers. Seine Vortrage be- 


handeln: ; 
Kant, Nietzsche, Thomas v. Aquin, Schopenhauer, 
Haeckel, und die folgenden Themata: Die Religion im 
Urtheile mneuzeitlicher Denker; Das Problem der 
Glaubenseinheit in Deutschland und in der Welt; Fran- 
ziskus und die moderne Welt; Rom, Papstthum und 
Weltkirche; Die katholische Kirche in Deutschland seit 
der Revolution; Christus und der Sozialismus, Kom- 
munismus, und Bolschewismus. = 
Bischof Schreiber gedenkt folgende Erzdiozesen 
und Didzesen wahrend seines Aufenthalts in 
unsrem Lande zu besuchen: New York, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Scranton, Pittsburg, Buffalo, Columbus, Cleveland, 
Fort Wayne. Kurz nach Neujahr gedenkt der in — 
Bautzen, in der Lausitz, residierende Bischof _ 
Sachsens in die Heimath: zuriickzukehren. fe 


Ein Verein zu neuer Bliithe gebracht. 
Wahrend man vielfach so manchen Sterbe- u. — 
Krankenunterstiitzungs-Verein, nachdem er Jahr-_ 
zehnte lang wohlthatig gewirkt hatte, langsam ver- — 


dorren und eingehen liess, gelang es in Milwaukee _ 


den St. Josephs, und eine Anzahl anderer Vereine, 
in einer Weise zu organisieren, die ihnen neue Le- ae 
benskraft verlieh. Sowohl der Mitglieder- als auch — 


in aufsteigender Linie. i 
Der Verein hatte am 1, Juli dieses re 2 


des Jahres wurden 100 neue Mit 
men _ 29 starben und 54 wurd 


Ae 
Seep 


% 
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Beitragen gingen $25,448.25 ein, an Zinsen $11,- 
465.68, zusammen $36,913.93. Die Ausgaben be- 
trugen $23,289.18, und vertheilen sich wie folgt: 
Krankenunterstiitzung, $9,381.35; Sterbegelder, 
$8,350.00; verschiedene Auslagen, $5,557.83. Das 
Vereinsvermégen stieg von $217,041.01 am 1. Juli 
1916 auf $240,665.76; weist also ein Mehr von 
$13,624.75 gegentiber dem Vorjahr auf ; $240,599.41 
sind zinstragend ausgeliehen. Der Fortschritt des 
Vereins lasst sich am besten messen an einen Ver- 
gleich des Vereinsvermodgens im Jahre 1898, $23,- 
138.73, oder $28.95 pro Mitglied, mit dem gegen- 
wartigen Vermogen, das sich, gleichmassig auf die 
weit grossere Mitgliederzahl vertheilt, auf $118.38 
pro Mitglied belauft. 

So viel vermochten thatige, weitblickende Manner 
zu erreichen. 
den Schoss gelegt vor dreissig Jahren, so wiirde 


_der St! Josephs Verein heute wahrscheinlich zu den 


schlafenden oder bereits ganz entschlafenen Zwei- 
gen des C. V. gehoren, 


Hr. F. C. Kueppers wurde Prasident der Kath. 
Unterstiitzungsgesellschaft von Minn. 

Die am 28. September zu Sleepy Eye abgehaltene 
Jahresversammlung der Kath. Untersttitzungs-Ge- 
sellschaft von Minnesota wahlte Hrn. F. C. Kuep- 
pers, St. Paul, zum Prasidenten an Stelle des im 
August verstorbenen Hrn. Geo. Gerlach. Bei 
gleicher Gelegenheit wurde Hr. Frank Jungbauer 
mit der. Fuhrung der Geschafte betraut, wahrend 
Hr. John Hasslinger als Schatzmeister wiederge- 
wahlt wurde. Die gewahlten Mitglieder des Grand 
Council sind: Wm. Gerlach, Jos. Matt, Willibald 
Eibner, Wm. Boerger und Mich. Weiskopf. Hr. 
Wm. Hamm wurde Mitglied des Finanzkomitees. 

Die Gesellschaft zahlt gegenwartig 15,428 Mit- 
glieder (10,385 Manner und 5043 Frauen) und ver- 
fugt uber einen Reservefonds von $2,005,688.89; 


_ letzterer ist im verflossenen Jahre um $121,649 ge- 


wachsen. Seit ihrer Griindung hat die Gesellschaft 
$3,172,000 an Versicherungsgeldern ausbezahlt. 


Das Central-Blatt in Bibliotheken einfiihren! 

Der Milwaukee Distrikts-Verband (No. 12. des 
C. V. von Wisconsin) erneuerte jiingst sein Abon- 
nement auf vier Exemplare des Central-Blattes, die 
an ebensoviele Zweige der Offentlichen Bibliothek in 


jener Stadt gehen. 


Uberhaupt scheint man gerade in Wisconsin Ver- 


_ standnis zu besitzen fiir diese Art des Pressaposto- 
lats. Soeben bestellte der Distrikts-Verband des 2. 


. von Wisconsin das “Central-Blatt” fiir die 
boygan Public Library. Anderseits giebt es 
ze Staaten, in denen auch nicht eine einzige 6f- 

‘Bibliothek oes , 
mit 
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Hatten sie dagegen die Hande in — 


eren Verbanden und 


| _ einer Ansprache 
ut einem Abonnement auf unsere Zeit- | er Freude d: 


Unsere Getreuen. ! 

Obgleich die Philadelphia Konvention es nicl 
fiir angebracht hielt, einen Beschluss zu fassen 2 
Gunsten einer Kollekte ftir die in Fort Sa 
Houston, Texas, zu erbauende katholische Kapell 
sind bei der C. St. bereits eine Spende von $10 un 
eine weitere von $5 fir diesen Zweck eingelaufe: 
Geber sind ein Ungenannter aus St. Louis und H 
Eugene Hursch in Philadelphia. Beide Herre 
waren zugegen, als der hochw. Hr. Kaplan O’Ga 
lagher, der sich mit so grossem Ejifer und unte 
persOnlichen Opfern der Seelsorge im gennannte 
Militarlager widmet, auf unserer jiingsten Gener 
versammlung seine Ansprache hielt. 

x ok x 


Bei Gelegenheit der jungst erfolgten Erneuerur 
seines Abonnements auf das Central Blatt nennt H 
Richard Ehrlinspiel in Dallas, Tex., unsere Monat: 
schrift 

“Thr so interessantes und lehrreiches Magazin.” 

Dem Schreiben waren $10.00 beigefugt, wove 
$8.00 fiir einen guten Zweck bestimmt sind. § 
werden den katholischen Missionen zugute komme 
Wir haben hier einen weiteren Beweis der Gepflc 
genheit vieler unserer Mitglieder, im Verkehr m 


der C. St. freigebig zu sein. - 


5 ko tbe ie 


Aus den Kreisen des C. V. 
Minnesotaer Konvent, eine soziale Tagung. 
Eindrucksvoll, wie die meisten friitheren Gener 

versammlungen des Staatsverbandes der Mann 
und Frauenvereine Minnesotas, gestaltete sich a 
dessen diesjahrige, am 26, und 27. September 
Sleepy Eye abgehaltene Tagung. Und zwar, 
gleich die unginstige Witterung nicht nur d 
grossgeplanten Umzug vereitelte, sondern auch - 
Massenversammlung im Freien. Doch geniigte 
reits die starke Betheiligung am Gottesdienst, 
der Festversammiung in der grossen Aula der he 
lichen Pfarrschule und der Simultanversamml 
in der Kirche, den Eindruck zu erzeugen: “D 
sind Ausserungen einer bodenstandigen Voll 
bewegung!’”’ Konnte man das stets von den Gener 
versammlungen unsres C. V. behaupten? Auch d 
Geschaitssitzungen — liessen wenig zu wiinscl 
ubrig; jede Minute wurde zweckentsprechend 
wendet; die Delegaten erwiesen sich als inter 
siert und gut diszipliniert. » +4 
Zudem hatten die Theilnehmer an der Tagur 
zu Sleepy Eye die Freude, sowohl den Erzbisck 
von St. Paul, den HH. A.~Dowling, der die 1 
predigt hielt, bei sich zu haben, als auch den 
hirten der Didzese St. Cloud, den hochwst 
J. F. Busch, der am Sonntag das P 
feierte. Am folgenden Tage vy 


- 
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utenden Charakter, Eine gewaltige Katholiken- 
hammlung, eine eindrucksvolle soziale Tagung— 
vund mehr war die Konvention in Sleepy Eye. 

pn dem Burgermeister C. J. Hansen und dem Vor- 
nden des Lokalkomitees, Hrn. John Ebenhoch, be- 
t, lauschte die Massenversammlung am _ Sonntag 
nmittag in der Schulhalle den Ausftthrungen des 
iW. Wm. Wey, Rush City, ttber das Koénigthum 
sti, und jenen des Leiters der C. St., Hrn. F. P. 


«el, ttber die Bedeutung der Einwanderung und 
verlassung der deutschen Katholiken in Amerika, 
sentlich als Trager religidser und_ biirgerlicher 


heit, und die daraus fiir die gegenwartige Generation 
eergebenden Pflichten. In der Kirche sprachen Hr, 
. Aretz tiber die Aufgaben der katholischen Frau in 
rren Tagen, und Hr. Wm. Ettl, ein junger Mann, 
die Jungmannschaft im C. V. und Staatsverband. 
agemein rege war die Aussprache in der an die 
ssenversammlungen anschliessenden Berathungen 
Resolutions-Komitees, an denen sich an die 

sster und Laien betheiligten. Die am zweiten Kon- 
onstage gutgeheissenen Entwurfe des Komitees 
undeln: Treue zur Kirche; internationalen Frieden; 
thenverfolgung in Mexiko; Schulfrage; die christli- 
}Familie; die liturgische Bewegung; den III. Orden 
Ll. Franziskus; das Missionswerk und das Apostolat 
See; Central-Stelle, Eine besondere Resolution, 
ballgemeinere Beachtung verdient, befasst sich mit 
Neubelebung siecher Vereine, und einer von der 
cutive itber das Vereinsleben zu erhebenden En- 
pe. Abends bot der dramatische Club der Gemeinde 


Schauspiel ‘Erlésung,’ eine von Rev. J. Helfen, 
boten, Minn., fiir die Bithne bearbeitete Version der 
stsage. ; 


bev. Dr. Fr. Schaefer, Pfarrer der Marien- Gemeinde 
Sleepy Eye, verlas in der ersten Sitzung am Schluss- 

ein Schreiben des papstlichen Staatssekretars 
idinal Gasparri, in dem der Dank des Hl. Vaters fur 
yon Hrn. Willibald Eibner dem Papste iwberreich- 
Peterspfennig ($510) ausgesprochen wird. Rev. 
aefer iibermittelte auch den papstlichen Segen. Den 
sten Sinn der Delegaten férderte sodann die An- 
ache des hochwst. Bischofs Busch, wahrend die 
resbotschaft des Prasidenten Ejibner diesen noch 
bshte. Hr. Eibner gedachte nicht nur der Todten 
Verbandes, warf nicht nur einen Riickblick auf 
beistetes und Erlittenes, sondern sprach auch ernste 
anworte fiir die Zukunft. Die Verpflichtung der 
itral-Stelle gegeniiber; die Stiftung einer Freistelle 
Knabenseminar zu Nazareth Hill (fiir die $6000 
zebracht werden sollen); die Empfehlung, mit einer 
villigung von $500.00 damit zu beginnen; die Mah- 
bg, das solle nur der Anfang einer Reihe von Frei- 
den sein, die der Staatsverband stiften oder doch 
ern miisse; der Vorschlag, der C. St. $800.00 zu 
rweisen,—das sind die Hauptpunkte der Botschaft, 
nicht nur beifallig aufgenommen sondern wenig- 
\s theilweise sofort in die That umgesetzt wurde. So 
de z. B. nicht nur die Summe von $500 fiir den 


266 Delegaten vertreten waren. . ; 

Wichtigkeit der wahrend der Nachmittagssitzung 
fontag erstatteten Referate ist bereits angedeutet 
en. Es sprachen iiber die liturgische Bewegung, 
rgil Michel, O. S. B., von der St. John’s Abtei; 
dit Unions, Hr. Kenkel, Leiter der CO St., 
~Ausfithrungen eine Diskussion folgte; itber die 
nschaftliche Vermarktung der Molkereiprodukte 
lied des Jordaner Vereins, Hr. Hy. Arens, der 
de Stellung in einer der erfolgreichsten 
ossenschaften Minnesotas bekleidet; tiber 


ors = 


— 


_ Volkswohlfahrt | mehr 


wohl mit seiner apologetischen Darstellung als auch 
, \ 


a 


den Anbau und die Vermarktung von Tabak, Hr. Mich. 
Nies, Richmond. Neben dem hervorragenden sachli- 
chen Werth der Ausfithrungen der beiden letztge- 
nannten Herren ist namentlich die Thatsache hervorzu- 
heben, dass es Minnesotaer sind, die beide ihre Erfah- 
rungen aus der Praxis geschépft haben, und Mitglieder 
des Staatsverbandes sind—Die Abendsitzung war der 
Berichterstattung des Hrn. Kibner ttber die Rompilger- 
fahrt des C. V., einem Referat’des Hrn. M. Aretz uber 
die Generalversammlung des C. V., und dem Bericht 
des Hrn. Jos. Matt uber die Empfehlungen des Reso- 
lutionskomitees gewidmet. Die gewahlten Beamten sind: 
Prasident, Willibald Eibner; Finanz-Sekretar, F. Jung- 
bauer; Prot. Sekretar, Alex Ranweiler; Schatzmeister, 
John B. Hoffman; Mitglieder der Exekutive, J. Matt, W. 
Gerlach, .M. Nies, F. C. Kueppers, M. Weiskopf.—Dele- 
gaten zur Generalversammlung des C. V., J. Matt, M. 
Aretz, F. C. Kueppers, F. Jungbauer, W. Boerger, A. 
Ranweiler, M. Weiskopf, Bern. Gerlach, Rev. A. Arzt, 
Geo. W. Stenger, Rev. M. Duhr, A. C. Bertrand. 

Der folgende Tag war ganzlich den Geschaften der 
Untersttitzungsgesellschaft | gewidmet. Auch deren 
Sitzungen trugen die Kennzeichen an sich, die wir den 
Verhandlungen des Staatsverbandes nachgerthmt haben. 


Bedeutsame Reden zeichnen Michiganer 
Tagung aus. 

Die Beamten des Michigan Zweiges des C. V. 
machten einen gliicklichen Griff, als sie sich ent- 
schieden, die Generalversammlung nicht in Detroit 
sondern in einer Landgemeinde, und zwar in West- 
phalia, abzuhalten. Sowohl was Betheiligung als 
auch die Wirkung der vortrefflichen Reden und 
die den Verhandlungen gewidmete Aufmerksam- 
keit anbelangte, war die Sonntag, den 2. Oktober, 
abgehaltene Tagung ein schoner Erfolg. Nicht nur 
waren die Detroiter Vereine und ein auswartiger 
Verein durch insgesamt 100 Delegaten vertreten, 
sondern aus Westphalia selbst und den Nachbar- 
gemeinden hatten sich an die 200 Manner einge- 
funden. Die Versammlung hat infolge dessen er- 
neutes Interesse an den Bestrebungen des Ver- 
bandes ausgelést. Sowohl die Verhandlungen als 
auch die Ansprachen gestalteten die Veranstaltung 
zu dem, was solche Zusammenkiinfte sein sollen: 
eine Gelegenheit der Belehrung und Ermunterung 
des katholischen Volkes, sich an der Kath. Aktion 
zu betheiligen und unserer Bewegung fir die 
Interesse entgegen zu 
bringen. - 

Der hochwst. Msgr. John S. Mies, Detroit, zele- 
brierte das feierliche Hochamt, hielt die Predigt, tber- 
mittelte die Griisse des hochwst. Bischofs M. J. Gal- 
lagher, sowie dessen Ausdruck des Bedauerns, sich 
nicht an der Konvention betheiligen zu konnen. Im 
Verlaufe der Erdffnungsversammlung begrtisste Rev. A. 
Krams, Pfarrer der Gemende Westphalia, die Delegaten, 
wobei er die Bestrebungen ‘des C. V. herzlich belobte. 
Prasident George Bilot hob in seinem Jahresberichte 
u. a. die Bemithungen des Detroiter Verbandes um die 
Eréffnung des Kolping Hauses, sowie die monatlichen 
Vortragsversammlungen dieses Verbandes hervor. 

Einen Glanzpunkt der Hauptversammlung am _Nach- 
mittag bildete die Rede des Hrn. Dr. Ward Giltner, 
Professor der Bakteriologie und Hygiene. an dem Mich- 
igan State College zu Lansing, tiber Religion und Wis- 
senschaft. Redner, der Nichtkatholik ist, unterstrich 
nicht nur den apologetischen Charakter seiner Rede 
sondern gab ihr auch eine fiir die Farmer praktische 
Anwendung. Er behandelte die Lehren, die sich aus der 
Bakteriologie fiir die Bodenpflege ergeben, und die 
Schliisse, die man daraus ziehen miisse in Bezug auf 
Fruchtwechsel und Diingung. Im Zusammenhang so- 
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mit den praktischen Ausftthrungen tber fortschrittlichen 
Ackerbau anerkannte Redner auch die hohen Verdienste 
der Kléster und der M6nchsorden um die Wissenschaft 
und die Landwirthschaft. 

Eine weitere erhebende Ansprache war die des 
Herrn H. A. I. Andries, Sekretar des Detroiter Gesund- 
heitsdepartments, tiber den Central-Verein, seine Ge- 
schichte und Bestrebungen. Der Belebung des Inte- 
resses an unserer Bewegung diente auch der Bericht des 
Hrn. John J. Jantz, Detroit, iiber die Generalversamm- 
lung des C. V. in Philadelphia, der er als Delegat beige- 
wohnt hatte. Treffliche Anregungen bot der hochwst. 
Msgr. Mies in seinen gehaltvollen Ausfiihrungen tiber 
die Ideale des C. V. und den Einfluss, den eine von 
solchen Idealen geleitete Vereinigung von 100,000 Mann 
auszuuben vermdge. Grosse. Begeisterung ldste die 
Versicherung der hochw. Herren Jos. A. Maier, Ionia, 
Wm. J. Rourke, Portland, und Lawrence F. Dorr, Beld- 
ing, aus, fiir Anschluss ihrer Vereine an den Staatsver- 
band wirken zu wollen. 

Eine weitere bedeutsame Ansprache hielt wahrend 
der Abendsitzung Hr. John A. Russell, Dekan der Han- 
delsschule der Universitat Detroit, iiber den Einfluss des 
Deutschthums auf die Entwicklung Michigans; Redner 
erklarte, mindestens 18 Prozent der Bevolkerung des 
Staates sei deutscher Abstammung und habe wenigstens 
ebensoviel wie irgend ein anderes Volkselement zur 
gesunden Entwickelung des Staates beigetragen—Die 
Konvention nahm drei Beschliisse an: einen tiber den 
Stuhl Petri, einen weiteren iiber Erziehung, einen 
dritten tiber die Farmerfrage. Die gewahlten Beamten 
sind: Prasident, George M. Bilot; Vize-Prasidenten, 
Joseph Platte und Chas. Schmittdiel; Sekretér, George 
L. Dorr; Schatzmeister, John Delor; Trustees, G. 
Scheich, L. Schmitt, Theo. Becker, J. Krebsbach, H. 
Koelzer, O. Machleit, und Rev. F. W. Schaeper, C.’ PP. 
S.—Rev. Richard Ober C. S. Sp. iibernahm das Amt des 
Geistlichen Berathers, und Msgr. Mies das des Kommis- 
sarius—Rey. Krams und die Gemeinde Westphalia 
erweiren den Delegaten und Besuchern weitreichende 
Gastfreundschaft; man geleitete sie in festlicher Parade 
zur Kirche und spater zum Versammlungslokal, und 
bewirthete sie mit einem Mittag- und Abendessen. 


Wollen die Sammlung f.d. Stiftungsfonds 
nochmals foérdern. 

Der Staatsverband New Jersey, der als erster 
unter unseren Verbanden den von ihm erwarteten 
Antheil an der Sammlung fiir den Stiftungsfonds 
der C. St. ablieferte, will sich keineswegs mit dem 
Geleisteten zufriedengeben. Auf der jungst zu 
Paterson abgehaltenen Generalversammlung for- 
derte Prasident L. Seiz die Delegaten auf, die 
Fortsetzung der Sammlung in ihr Arbeitsprogramm 
aufzunehmen. Hr, Seiz erklarte: 

“Auf der Generalversammlung des C. V. wurde 
beschlossen, einen letzten Appell zu erlassen, um die 
an dem Stiftungsfonds der Central-Stelle fehlenden 
$50,000 aufzubringen. bgleich wir so eingetragen 
sind, als hatten wir unseren Antheil voll einbezahlt, so 
sollte man nicht vergessen, dass dies der grossen Gabe 
einer Dame, die nicht Mitglied war, zu verdanken ist. 
Es erscheint mir daher recht und billig, dass wir in 
dieser Angelegenheit herzlich mitwirken durch Auf- 
bringen einer ansehnlichen Summe; iiber die Art und 
Weise, wie das geschehen soll, soll von der Konvention 
entschieden werden.” ~ 

Das Komitee fiir Mittel und Wege nahm diese 
Aufforderung auf und unterbreitete der Konven- 
tion u.a. die nachstehende Empfehlung: 

“Um den Stiftungsfonds der Central-Stelle zu vervoll- 
standigen, empfehlen wir, dass jeder Delegat seinen 
resp. Verein instruiert, diesen Fonds soviel als moglich, 
auf eine seinen Verhaltnissen entsprechende Weise, zu 
untersttitzen, und die gesammelten Betrage im Januar 
1928 an den Finanz-Sekretar einzusenden.” . 


yt eet TS 


‘delphia’er Generalversammlung. Der Schriftle 


Die Konvention hiess nicht nur diese Empfehlu 
gut sondern einverleibte sie auch, dem Sinne na¢ 
einer Resolution, die ausserdem zu standiger M 
arbeit mit der C. St. auffordert. ; 


a 


Beschliisse der Konventionen der Staatsverbane 

Die zu Sleepy Eye abgehaltene Tagung ¢ 
Staatsverbandes Minnesota nahm Resolutionen f 
tuber: Neubelebung der Vereine; liturgische E 
wegung; III. Orden d. Hl. Franziskus; Einw 
dererfiirsorge; Forderung der Missionen; Farme 
stand. Wir lassen mehrere der Beschliisse im Wo 
laute folgen: , ‘ 

Mit aufrichtiger Freude begrusst die 29. General 
sammlung des Staatsverbandes die nunmehr auch 
unserem Lande verheissungsvoll sich gestaltende lif 
gische Bewegung, und lenkt die Aufmerksamkeit % 
Mitglieder unserer Vereine auf die von der Liturgy 
Press in der St. Johannes Abtei in Collegeville hera 
gegebene Monatsschrift ‘Orate Fratres’ und andere” 
gleichen Verlag erscheinende liturgische Schriften. | 

* * 


; 


Die 29. Jahresversammlung lenkt die Aufmerksa 
keit unserer Vereine auf die neuen Ankommlinge_ 
sonders in den Grosstadten und betont die Wichtigk 
einen besonderen Ausschuss zu ernennen, der Ei 1g 
wanderte betreuen und sie unseren katholischen Veret 
und Gemeinden zuzuftihren bestrebt sein soll. , 

* 


Ein wirthschaftlich kraftiger Farmerstand ist 
wesentlicher Bedeutung nicht allein fiir die allgeme 
Volkswohlfahrt sondern auch fiir die Kirche, inm 
halb welcher die Farmerbevélkerung einen so _ hol 
Prozentsatz bildet, und fiir die sittliche Kraftigung ¢ 
ganzen Volkes. - 

Die 29. Generalversammlung spricht darum 
neuem dem Farmerstande ihre aufrichtige Sympat 
aus in seinem Ringen um _ wirtschaftliche Hebu 
Zugleich erneuert sie die auf friiheren Tagungen aug; 
sprochene Uberzeugung, dass das Gedeihen der La 
wirthschaft vor allem bedingt wird durch die Selbsthi 
der Farmer, durch den Ausbau des gerade in Minne: 
so prachtig entwickelten Co-operative Movement 
Gestalt von Einkaufs-, Verkaufs- und Kredit-Genosst 
schaften, und ferner durch systematische Benutzung 
vom staatlichen landwirthschaftlichen Department ge 
tenen Hilfsmittel und Unterrichtkurse. r 

Wo immer méglich sollte “Diversified Farmi 
eingefiihrt werden, so dass der Farmer sich selbst ge 
Verluste schiitzen mége, die nur zu oft mit dem An 
eines einzigen Produktes verkniipft sind; indem er 
so vor ganzlichen Fehlernten schiitzt, wahrt und kraft 


, 


der Farmer auch seine Unabhangigkeit 


Miszellen. 


Der “Sendbote d géttl. Herzens Jesu” verd ff 
licht im Oktoberheft sieben Beschiiisse der Ph 


nennt die Resolutionen “priachtig,’ und meint, 
seien “auf’s beste geeignet, zum ernsten Nac 
ken und zum Handeln anzuregen, soviel man 
vom gedruckten Worte erwarten kann.” Die n 
abgedruckten Beschliisse, erklart die Schriftleitt 
stellten “sehr wichtige Anliegen der Gesellsc 
dar” und triigen sie “in sehr fahiger Weise v 


